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We know—and the Poles have 
good reason to know also—the 
flimsy nature of Soviet promises, and 
although Gomulka is to-day, because 
of his past persecution by the Stalin¬ 
ists, and his recent ‘standing up to 
the Russians’, something of a nation¬ 
al hero, still those sections of the 
population who concern themselves 
with such matters are watching him 
very closely. 

As a delegate from Cracow said 
at the Congress of Revolutionary 
Youth held in Warsaw last month: 

“We ought to support Comrade 
Gomulka, but only so long as the 
party continues on the way towards 
genuine socialist democracy. If they 
stop we shall fight against them.” 

Now Gomulka is awaiting un¬ 
easily the results of this week’s 
elections. For the first time a Com¬ 
munist government faces voters who 
have a choice—although it is a 
choice carefully limited, for all the 
candidates have to be nominated 
by the official ‘National Front’, and 
local co-ordinating commissions of 
the ‘Front’ throughout the country 
have been urged to make use of their 
legal right to strike from the list 
before January 17 all candidates 
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invalidated under the new Federal 
Law. 

Last week a blow was directed at 
the methods adopted by the State of 
Virgina to keep the schools segrega¬ 
ted when Judge Walter Hoffman in 
Norfolk, Virginia, condemned the 
tactic whereby bright pupils would 
be assigned to one sort of school 
and backward pupils to another. 
Since the quality of education for 
Negro children is below that of 
white children it is obvious that cer¬ 
tain schools will be kept practically 
white if this method continues. It 
was after this statement by Judge 
Hoffman that the local laws were 


who show “weakness of character 
and irresponsible behaviour”. 

Last Saturday, Gomulka, and the 
heads of the other two parties joined 
with the Communists in the ‘Front’, 
condemned in a published declara¬ 
tion the ‘disloyal tricks’ used by 
some candidates against their com¬ 
petitors from allied parties on the 
same official list. “Reactionary di¬ 
versions” and campaign oratory are 
cited as dangerous to national unity, 
defined as such diversions and 
oratory is too outspoken criticism 
of the former Stalinist regime! 

Communists everywhere want the 
criticism of Stalin to be carefully 


controlled—by themselves! And 
Gomulka is worried lest too strong 
attacks upon Stalinism should de¬ 
velop into attacks upon the existing 
regime. 
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In order to do his best to ensure 
that the Polish people vote the right 
way this weekend, Gomulka’s decla¬ 
ration told them how to vote. It 
called upon the electorate in each 
constituency to choose their allotted 
deputies “from the top of the list” 
9 if six seats have to be filled 
from a list of 10, to strike out the 
last four names. Alternatively, they 
can achieve the same effect by drop¬ 
ping their ballots into the box un- 
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Reflections on a Government Crisis 


M R - 


‘Democracy’ and Free 


MACMILLAN’S announce¬ 
ment of the composition of 
his Cabinet—a mere reshuffling of 
Eden’s pack of knaves and jokers, 
with an industrial king thrown in (to 
help tip the “scales” a little more 
to the right?) as Minister of Power 
(and perhaps also of the real Power 
in the country, the F.B.I.)—clearly 
indicates that there has been no 
change of heart among the Tories. 
It even makes one believe that per¬ 
haps poor Sir Anthony was not after 
all levered out by his enemies in the 
Party and that he gave up simply 
because he had not stomach for the 
political and economic problems 
ahead. He may derive some conso¬ 
lation from the unusual privilege of 
reading his own obituary notices, 
though on the other hand he may 
find it odd that those very politicians 
and organs of the Press which were 
loudest in their condemnation of his 
conduct of affairs are now falling 
oyer one another in their praise of 
his selfless devotion to Queen and 
country. This we may be told is an 
example of British “fair play”: 


watches, heckles and disagrees with 
decisions but which recognises the 
supreme authority of the umpire (the 
Speaker). They are made to believe 
that they have selected the teams, 
have made the rules and have selec¬ 
ted the umpires. They are under 
the delusion that this is democracy ! 
Let us examine a few aspects of this 
“democracy” as revealed by the 
events of the past ten days. 


of 


not hitting a man when he's down. 


'J’HE Eden government’s policy in 
Egypt was put into effect with¬ 
out prior consultation of the United 
States, which fact has deeply shock¬ 
ed the liberal organs of opinion in 
this country. What shocked them 
much less was that neither Parlia¬ 
ment nor the country were previous¬ 
ly informed of the intended action, 
but only of the accomplished factl' 
What is not sufficiently realised in 
the country is that the government 
is the Executive with powers to 
make policy, and not the mouth¬ 
piece either of Parliament or of pub¬ 
lic opinion. The power of public 
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GOMULKA ON THE KNIFE 



JN Poland, as we have pointed out 
before, the anti-Soviet feeling 
among the people was prevented 
from reaching Hungarian propor¬ 
tions only because the Communist 
authorities were able to produce 
Gomulka in time and pop him in 
the saddle. 

This on its own however is not 
sufficient for the Poles, and they are 
very carefully watching Mr. Gomul¬ 
ka to see that he does in fact pro¬ 
duce what they want. So far he has 
managed to tread the uneasy path 
between independence from and 
friendship with his mighty Soviet 
neighbours. 

Gomulka has concluded trade and 
military agreements with the Soviets, 
which have increased his prestige 
with the Polish people. Whereas 
before the unrest of last autumn 
millions of tons of Polish coal went 
eastwards every year, paid for at 
prices well under the market level, 
now Russia is to pay world prices 
for all goods she gets from Poland. 
While Gomulka recently signed an 
agreement with Zhukov and Shepi- 
lov controlling the movement of 
Soviet forces in Poland; that, al¬ 
though those forces must remain for 
their common defence, they shall be 
moved about the country only with 
Polish permission. 
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We know—and the Poles have 
good reason to know also—the 
flimsy nature of Soviet promises, and 
although Gomulka is to-day, because 
of his past persecution by the Stalin¬ 
ists, and his recent ‘standing up to 
the Russians’, something of a nation¬ 
al hero, still those sections of the 
population who concern themselves 
with such matters are watching him 
very closely. 

As a delegate from Cracow said 
at the Congress of Revolutionary 
Youth held in Warsaw last month: 

“We ought to support Comrade 
Gomulka, but only so long as the 
party continues on the way towards 
genuine socialist democracy. If they 
stop we shall fight against them.” 

Now Gomulka is awaiting un¬ 
easily the results of this week’s 
elections. For the first time a Com¬ 
munist government faces voters who 
have a choice—although it is a 
choice carefully limited, for all the 
candidates have to be nominated 
by the official ‘National Front’, and 
local co-ordinating commissions of 
the ‘Front’ throughout the country 
have been urged to make use of their 
legal right to strike from the list 
before January 17 all candidates 


IN THE DEEP SOUTH 

NEGROES’ SELF-DISCIPLINE 


QNLY time will show whether the 
passive resistance of the South¬ 
ern Negro is proof against the con¬ 
tinual violence of the Whites, but 
their astonishing self-discipline is 
already much in evidence and their 
dignity increases as the moral posi¬ 
tion of the white racist diminishes. 
The Negroes had a long time to 
learn the art of self-control, and so 
far they have generally avoided 
being drawn into violent resistance 
against the abuses of the whites. 

The Supreme Court edict ordering 
the desegregation of all bus trans¬ 
port which followed the ruling on 
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invalidated under the new Federal 
Law. 

Last week a blow was directed at 
the methods adopted by the State of 
Virgina to keep the schools segrega¬ 
ted when Judge Walter Hoffman in 
Norfolk, Virginia, condemned the 
tactic whereby bright pupils would 
be assigned to one sort of school 
and backward pupils to another. 
Since the quality of education for 
Negro children is below that of 
white children it is obvious that cer¬ 
tain schools will be kept practically 
white if this method continues. It 
was after this statement by Judge 
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who show “weakness of character 
and irresponsible behaviour”. 

Last Saturday, Gomulka, and the 
heads of the other two parties joined 
with the Communists in the ‘Front’, 
condemned in a published declara¬ 
tion the ‘disloyal tricks’ used by 
some candidates against their com¬ 
petitors from allied parties on the 
same official list. “Reactionary di¬ 
versions” and campaign oratory are 
cited as dangerous to national unity, 
defined as such diversions and 
oratory is too outspoken criticism 
of the former Stalinist regime! 

Communists everywhere want the 
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M R MACMILLAN’S announce¬ 
ment of the composition of 
his Cabinet—a mere reshuffling of 
Eden’s pack of knaves and jokers, 
with an industrial king thrown in (to 
help tip the “scales” a little more 
to the right?) as Minister of Power 
(and perhaps also of the real Power 
in the country, the F.B.I.)—clearly 
indicates that there has been no 
change of heart among the Tories. 
It even makes one believe that per¬ 
haps poor Sir Anthony was not after 
all levered out by his enemies in the 
Party and that he gave up simply 
because he had not stomach for the 
political and economic problems 
ahead. He may derive some conso¬ 
lation from the unusual privilege of 
reading his own obituary notices, 
though on the other hand he may 
find it odd that those very politicians 
and organs of the Press which were 
loudest in their condemnation of his 
conduct of affairs are now falling 
oyer one another in their praise of 
his selfless devotion to Queen and 
country. This we may be told is an 
example of British, “fair play”: of 
not hitting a man when he’s" down. 
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military agreements with the Soviets, 
which have increased his prestige 
with the Polish people. Whereas 
before the unrest of last autumn 
millions of tons of Polish coal went 
eastwards every year, paid for at 
prices well under the market level, 
now Russia is to pay world prices 
for all goods she gets from Poland. 
While Gomulka recently signed an 
agreement with Zhukov and Shepi- 
lov controlling the movement of 
Soviet forces in Poland; that, al¬ 
though those forces must remain for 
their common defence, they shall be 
moved about the country only with 
Polish permission. 
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Gomulka, but only so long as the 
party continues on the way towards 
genuine socialist democracy. If they 
stop we shall fight against them.” 

Now Gomulka is awaiting un¬ 
easily the results of this week’s 
elections. For the first time a Com¬ 
munist government faces voters who 
have a choice—although it is a 
choice carefully limited, for all the 
candidates have to be nominated 
by the official ‘National Front’, and 
local co-ordinating commissions of 
the ‘Front’ throughout the country 
have been urged to make use of their 
legal right to strike from the list 
before January 17 all candidates 


IN THE DEEP SOUTH 

NEGROES’ SELF-DISCIPLINE 


QNLY time will show whether the 
passive resistance of the South¬ 
ern Negro is proof against the con¬ 
tinual violence of the Whites, but 
their astonishing self-discipline is 
already much in evidence and their 
dignity increases as the moral posi¬ 
tion of the white racist diminishes. 
The Negroes had a long time to 
learn the art of self-control, and so 
far they have generally avoided 
being drawn into violent resistance 
against the abuses of the whites. 

The Supreme Court edict ordering 
the desegregation of all bus trans¬ 
port which followed the ruling on 
schools brought an end to the suc¬ 
cessful Negro boycott of buses car¬ 
ried on for almost a year. Early 
reports from some of the Southern 
States suggested that Negroes were 
occupying seats usually reserved for 
white passengers with little reaction 
from the white travellers. Perhaps 
this would have continued with the 
white population reluctantly accept¬ 
ing the inevitable if the rabble- 
rousing leaders of the anti-Negro 
organisations had been silenced. But 
how can they be silenced except by 
legal means, an unlikely eventuality 
in the South? And even assuming 
this were possible what legal steps 
can be taken to persuade a man how 
wrong he is if he is already firmly 
convinced emotionally that the 
Negro is a menace to the white race 
and someone to be feared. So the 
process of accepting the Negro on 
a basis of equality will take longer. 

Encouraged by the convictions of 
the Rev. Martin Luther King: “If 
cursed, do not curse back. If push¬ 
ed do not push back. If struck do 
not strike back but show love and 
goodwill at all times”—the Negroes 
are finding that ther enemies are 
even more infuriated by this passive 
approach. Fresh outbursts of vio¬ 
lence against Negro churches and 
homes have taken place and six 
Negro ministers in Atlanta have 
been arrested for defying Georgia’s 
segregation laws, which are in fact. 


invalidated under the new Federal 
Law. 

Last week a blow was directed at 
the methods adopted by the State of 
Virgina to keep the schools segrega¬ 
ted when Judge Walter Floffman in 
Norfolk, Virginia, condemned the 
tactic whereby bright pupils would 
be assigned to one sort of school 
and backward pupils to another. 
Since the quality of education for 
Negro children is below that of 
white children it is obvious that cer¬ 
tain schools will be kept practically 
white if this method continues. It 
was after this statement by Judge 
Hoffman that the local laws were 
invoked leading to the arrest of the 
six Negro ministers. 

In the meantime Luther King has 
put Eisenhower in a spot by publicly 
asking him to use “the weight of 
your office and point out to the 
people of the South the moral nature 
of the problem”. It has also been 
suggested that Vice-President Nixon 
tour the South on behalf of the 
President “as he had done on be¬ 
half of the Hungarian rebels”. 

Moral necessity is likely to carry 
less weight with Eisenhower and his 
administration than political exped¬ 
iency. It is easy to make a few 
vague references to civil liberties in 
the Senate, but few politicians (if 
any) would be willing to run the 
risk of losing the support of the 
white South by rashly carrying moral 
arguments into the heart of the 
South. 

There will be plenty of support 
from reactionary sources for Hun¬ 
gary because the Hungarian people 
are fighting against these “Goddam 
Reds” whom the Southerners are 
convinced would grant equal rights 
to the Negro race. 

Neither President Eisenhower nor 
Vice-President Nixon will be tour¬ 
ing the South for a long time in 
order to gain support for the elemen¬ 
tary rights of United States citizens- 
because-they happen to have dark 
faces. 
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Reflections on a 
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M R MACMILLAN’S announce¬ 
ment of the composition of 
his Cabinet—a mere reshuffling of 
Eden’s pack of knaves and jokers, 
with an industrial king thrown in (to 
help tip the “scales” a little more 
to the right?) as Minister of Power 
(and perhaps also of the real Power 
in the country, the F.B.I.)—clearly 
indicates that there has been no 
change of heart among the Tories. 
It even makes one believe that per¬ 
haps poor Sir Anthony was not after 
all levered out by his enemies in the 
Party and that he gave up simply 
because he had not stomach for the 
political and economic problems 
ahead. He may derive some conso¬ 
lation from the unusual privilege of 
reading his own obituary notices, 
though on the other hand he may 
find it odd that those very politicians 
and organs of the Press which were 
loudest in their condemnation of his 
conduct of affairs are now falling 
over one another in their praise of 
his selfless devotion to Queen and 
country. This we may be told is an 
example of British, “fair play”: of 
not hitting a man when he’s down. 
This code of behaviour (which gives 
the British their false sense of super¬ 
iority* over other nations who, in 
their turn, use such “codes” to justify 
their references to “perfidious 
Albion” and British “hypocrisy”) 
contributes to the political impo¬ 
tence of the British public. Politics 
is a game—like cricket—with rules 
and two teams (government and Op¬ 
position), a paying public that 
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*Like so many sayings which are served 
up with out mother’s milk, we are ex¬ 
pected to assimilate them without ques¬ 
tion. Yet what could be more super¬ 
ficial than to hold the view that you 
don’t hit a man when he’s down? Surely 
what is more important is not to knock 
him down, for what is the point of hit¬ 
ting him when he is down? Ah! but 
if you don’t knock him down he will 
knock you down. Assuming this to be 
true then once you have knocked him 
down you must prevent him from get¬ 
ting up or he may knock you down. 
How do you keep him down if not by 
“hitting” him every time he tries to get 
up? There may be a subtle distinction 
here between hitting a man when he’s 
down and only hitting him when he 
tries to get up, but to our minds the 
fundamental problem is the same; that 
no man should be up because other 
men are down; that no man should have 
power over other men. There are two 
aspects of this power: one is material— 
that one section of the community is in 
a position to grant or withhold, or deny 
to the individual, his right to the neces¬ 
sities of life. The other is spiritual and 
material—that of disposing of the very 
lives of the people as well as of seeking 
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‘History is written by those who 
survive , philosophy by the well- 
to-do; those who go under have 
the experience 

—W. R. LETHABY. 
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who show “weakness of character 
and irresponsible behaviour”. 

Last Saturday, Gomulka, and the 
heads of the other two parties joined 
with the Communists in the ‘Front’, 
condemned in a published declara¬ 
tion the ‘disloyal tricks’ used by 
some candidates against their com¬ 
petitors from allied parties on the 
same official list. “Reactionary di¬ 
versions” and campaign oratory are 
cited as dangerous to national unity, 
defined as such diversions and 
oratory is too outspoken criticism 
of the former Stalinist regime! 

Communists everywhere want the 
criticism of Stalin to be carefully 


controlled—by themselves! And 
Gomulka is worried lest too strong 
attacks upon Stalinism should de~- 
velop into attacks upon the existing 
regime. 

In order to do his best to ensure 
that the Polish people vote the right 
way this weekend, Gomulka’s decla¬ 
ration told them how to vote. It 
called upon the electorate in each 
constituency to choose their allotted 
deputies “from the top of the list” 
—e-g-, if six seats have to be filled 
from a list of 10, to strike out the 
last four names. Alternatively, they 
can achieve the same effect by drop¬ 
ping their ballots into the box un¬ 


ballots count for the top candidates. 

The reason given for this recom¬ 
mendation is that the parties have 
taken great care to place the ablest 
candidates at the top. An inspection 
of the lists has shown, however, that 
these “able” people are invariably 
prominent figures of the central 
leadership, and predominantly Com¬ 
munists ! 

Gomulka’s task is an unenviable 
one. Somehow he has to serve the 
Kremlin and keep the Polish people 
quiet too. Throughout every level 
of Polish society discussion and en¬ 
quiry ferments as never before. 
Gomulka is between the Devil of 
Soviet power and the Deep Blue Sea 
of the people’s power. 

The elections will solve nothing— 
but they might tell Gomulka which 
he has to fear most at the present 
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‘Democracy’ and Freedo 


MACMILLAN’S announce 
ment of the composition of 
his Cabinet—a mere reshuffling of 
Eden’s pack of knaves and jokers, 
with an industrial king thrown in (to 
help tip the “scales” a little more 
to the right?) as Minister of Power 
(and perhaps also of the real Power 
in the country, the F.B.I.)—clearly 
indicates that there has been no 
change of heart among the Tories. 
It even makes one believe that per¬ 
haps poor Sir Anthony was not after 
all levered out by his enemies in the 
Party and that he gave up simply 
because he had not stomach for the 
political and economic problems 
ahead. He may derive some conso¬ 
lation from the unusual privilege of 
reading his own obituary notices, 
though on the other hand he may 
find it odd that those very politicians 
and organs of the Press which were 
loudest in their condemnation of his 
conduct of affairs are now falling 
over one another in their praise of 
his selfless devotion to Queen and 
country. This we may be told is an 
example of British, “fair play”: of 
not hitting a man when he’s" down 


watches, heckles and disagrees with 
decisions but which recognises the 
supreme authority of the umpire (the 
Speaker). They are made to believe 
that they have selected the teams, 
have made the rules and have selec¬ 
ted the umpires. They are under 
the delusion that this is democracy ! 
Let us examine a few aspects of this 
“democracy” as revealed by the 
events of the past ten days. 


'fHE Eden government’s policy in 
Egypt was put into effect with¬ 
out prior consultation of the United 
States, which fact has deeply shock¬ 
ed the liberal organs of opinion in 
this country. What shocked them 
much less was that neither Parlia¬ 
ment nor the country were previous¬ 
ly Informed of the intended action, 
but only of the accomplished fact! 
What is not sufficiently realised in 
the country is that the government 
is the Executive with powers to 
make policy, and not the mouth¬ 
piece either of Parliament or of pub¬ 
lic opinion. The power of public 
opinion exists nnlv tn tn 


action, in which public disapproval 
can be more than vocal. ( The Suez 
venture was too short lived for the 
principals of democracy to be put 
to the test. It cannot , nevertheless , 
be denied that the government dis¬ 
regarded the very considerable body 
of opposition to its policies in the 
country as a whole in so far as that 
resistance was vocal and did not ex¬ 
tend to a refusal by the reservists to 
answer the call-up or by widespread 
strikes among dockers and other 
transport workers. On the other 
hand it paid very serious attention 
to Russia’s threats of “volunteers”, 
and America’s threat of economic 
and other reprisals .) Furthermore 
the government has at its disposal a 
whole apparatus of servants of the 
State who owe allegiance to the 
government, and on whom they also 
depend for their wages at the end 
of the week, to implement its poli¬ 
cies administratively, as well as to 
see that they are carried out in the 
country and overseas. 

It is argued by parliamentarians 
that without money a government 
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last tour names. Alternatively, they 
can achieve the same effect by drop¬ 
ping their ballots into the box un- 


The elections will solve nothing— 
but they might tell Gomulka which 
he has to fear most at the present 


Reflections on a Government Crisis 

‘Democracy’ and Freedom 


M R MACMILLAN’S announce¬ 
ment of the composition of 
his Cabinet—a mere reshuffling of 
Eden’s pack of knaves and jokers, 
with an industrial king thrown in (to 
help tip the “scales” a little more 
to the right?) as Minister of Power 
(and perhaps also of the real Power 
in the country, the F.B.I.)—clearly 
indicates that there has been no 
change of heart among the Tories. 
It even makes one believe that per¬ 
haps poor Sir Anthony was not after 
all levered out by his enemies in the 
Party and that he gave up simply 
because he had not stomach for the 
political and economic problems 
ahead. He may derive some conso¬ 
lation from the unusual privilege of 
reading his own obituary notices, 
though on the other hand he may 
find it odd that those very politicians 
and organs of the Press which were 
loudest in their condemnation of his 
conduct of affairs are now falling 
over one another in their praise of 
his selfless devotion to Queen and 
country. This we may be told is an 
example of British» “fair play”: of 
not hitting a man when he’s down. 
This code of behaviour (which gives 
the British their false sense of super¬ 
iority* over other nations who, in 
their turn, use such “codes” to justify 
their references to “perfidious 
Albion” and British “hypocrisy”) 
contributes to the political impo¬ 
tence of the British public. Politics 
is a game—like cricket—with rules 
and two teams (government and Op¬ 
position), a paying public that 


*Like so many sayings which are served 
up with out mother’s milk, we are ex¬ 
pected to assimilate them without ques¬ 
tion. Yet what could be more super¬ 
ficial than to hold the view that you 
don’t hit a man when he’s down? Surely 
what is more important is not to knock 
him down, for what is the point of hit¬ 
ting him when he is down? Ah! but 
if you don’t knock him down he will 
knock you down. Assuming this to be 
true then once you have knocked him 
down you must prevent him from get¬ 
ting up or he may knock you down. 
How do you keep him down if not by 
“hitting” him every time he tries to get 
up? There may be a subtle distinction 
here between hitting a man when he’s 
down and only hitting him when he 
tries to get up, but to our minds the 
fundamental problem is the same; that 
no man should be up because other 
men are down; that no man should have 
power over other men. There are two 
aspects of this power: one is material— 
that one section of the community is in 
a position to grant or withhold, or deny 
to the individual, his right to the neces¬ 
sities of life. The other is spiritual and 
material—that of disposing of the very 
lives of the people as well as of seeking 


watches, heckles and disagrees with 
decisions but which recognises the 
supreme authority of the umpire (the 
Speaker). They are made to believe 
that they have selected the teams, 
have made the rules and have selec¬ 
ted the umpires. They are under 
the delusion that this is democracy ! 
Let us examine a few aspects of this 
“democracy” as revealed by the 
events of the past ten days. 

★ 

# J i HE Eden government’s policy in 
Egypt was put into effect with¬ 
out prior consultation of the United 
States, which fact has deeply shock¬ 
ed the liberal organs of opinion in 
this country. What shocked them 
much less was that neither Parlia¬ 
ment nor the country were previous¬ 
ly informed of the intended action, 
but only of the accomplished fact! 
What is not sufficiently realised in 
the country is that the government 
is the Executive with powers to 
make policy, and not the mouth¬ 
piece either of Parliament or of pub¬ 
lic opinion. The power of public 
opinion exists only to the extent to 
which the public is prepared to dis¬ 
obey, or refuses to be the instrument 
of, the government’s policy. But it 
can only exert such power where 
government policy requires the 
direct participation of the public for 
its implementation. But in foreign 
policy, for instance, where the pub¬ 
lic is only at the receiving end of 
government decisions, treaties or 
deals, there is no way, short of direct 


to control their thought processes, that 
is of imposing the will of a political 
elite—Tory or Socialist makes no dif¬ 
ference—through a monopoly of the 
channels of communication and control 
over the forces of repression made 
respectable by the “moral” force of 
Law. 

Eden is not “down” in the same sense 
that the people are down. In the 
struggle for power either his health 
could not stand up to the pace of pre¬ 
sent day affairs or his backers have 
withdrawn their support with the result 
that the limelight has been turned onto 
another of his ilk. That we should shed 
crocodile tears because he no longer 
has the power to run our lives is sheer 
masochism! But one can well under¬ 
stand what lies behind the eulogies of 
press and politicians. It is a kind of 
loyalty to their profession. To strip a 
politician down to his birthday suit is 
to expose the frailty of the whole poli¬ 
tical machine. The public must not 
despise the politician, even if he is only 
a “has been” such as Eden, for after 
all they will still have to be “sold” a 
Macmillan or even a Gaitskell or 
Bevan! 


action, in which public disapproval 
can be more than vocal. ( The Suez 
venture was too short lived for the 
principals of democracy to be put 
to the test. It cannot , nevertheless , 
be denied that the government dis¬ 
regarded the very considerable body 
of opposition to its policies in the 
country as a whole in so far as that 
resistance was vocal and did not ex¬ 
tend to a refusal by the reservists to 
answer the call-up or by widespread 
strikes among dockers and other 
transport workers. On the other 
hand it paid very serious attention 
to Russia’s threats of “volunteers 
and America’s threat of economic 
and other reprisals .) Furthermore 
the government has at its disposal a 
whole apparatus of servants of the 
State who owe allegiance to the 
government, and on whom they also 
depend for their wages at the end 
of the week, to implement its poli¬ 
cies administratively, as well as to 
see that they are carried out in the 
country and overseas. 

It is argued by parliamentarians 
that without money a government 
can do nothing and that the govern¬ 
ment cannot spend money without 
the authority of Parliament. Apart 
from the myth of the power of par¬ 
liament in a democracy, with which 
we shall deal later, the importance 
of this safeguard is surely exposed 
by the fact that the bill, which the 
people of this country will have to 
foot, as a result of, for instance, the 
Eden government’s abortive invas¬ 
ion of Egypt, has still to be drawn 
up. It was certainly not sanctioned 
either by parliament or by the 
people since they were not even told 
of this extra-ordinary expenditure 
until it had already been incurred. 
But what is equally important: 
there is no way for the people of this 
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PEOPLE AND IDEAS 

WILLIAM RICHARD 


“Get into the habit of seeing things 
as they are, with the dirt, strewn paper, 
and orange peel thrown in; don't 
acquiesce, don't be content ... It is 
the deadness of our town life which 
produces the deadness of our archi¬ 
tecture : the unutterable deadness 
which has come over English cities 
and villages in the last forty years, the 
stagnation and daily dying of the 
towns up and down the country . . . 

“For the earlier part of my life / 
was quieted by being told that ours was 
the richest country in the world, until 
1 woke up to know that what I meant 
by riches was learning and beauty, and 
music and art, coffee and omelettes; 
perhaps in the coming days of poverty 
we may get more of these.” 

—W. R. Lethaby. 

VVTHEN the social effects of the indus- 
^ trial revolution began to be felt in 
this country, there arose a stream of 
thinkers, prophets and reformers, from 
Pugin and Ruskin, through William Mor¬ 
ris and his disciples in the Arts and 
Crafts movement, down to Eric Gill, all 
of them in revolt against the false canons 
of ‘taste’ in their day, against the degra¬ 
dation of labour, against the ugliness of 
the 19th century world. They began by 
seeking to improve some aspect of design 
and ended by trying to change society. 
In spite of his having been dismissed 
years ago as just another dreamer living 
in the middle ages, Morris’s stature as 
artist, thinker and socialist continues to 
rise, and so does that of one of the first 
generation of his followers, W. R. Leth¬ 
aby, whose centenary was celebrated this 
week. 

The influence of Pugin and Ruskin 
upon architects in the middle of the last 
century was in some ways disastrous. It 
led to a generation to whom the Gothic 
spirit was a style, ruthlessly and inappro¬ 
priately applied, rather than an attitude 
to building. It also set in motion the 
vogue for ‘restoring’ ancient buildings 
and ruining them in the process. Morris 
went as a pupil into the office of G. E. 
Street, one of the ‘hard’ school of Gothic 
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revivalists in 1856, and in the same year 
Philip Webb, who a few years later 
built Morris’s Red House at Bexley 
Heath, became Street’s chief assistant. 
Neither of them stayed very long. Webb 
described Street as “a very able architect 
according to his lights”, and on this 
Lethaby commented: 

“The lights were the vain hopes of the 
Gothic revival, and later Webb decided 
to leave Street because he saw that 
modern mediaevalism was an open con¬ 
tradiction. He resolved to try whether 
it was not possible to make buildings of 
our own day pleasant without pretences 
of style”. 

Webb was followed in Street’s office 
by Norman Shaw, another architect who 
sought to break away from Gothic re¬ 
vivalism, in the direction of his most 
famous building New Scotland Yard 
(which Shaw’s biographer describes as 
“full of suggestions of the mysterious 
processes of the police”). Lethaby, who 
was born on January 18th, 1857, at 
Barnstable where his father was a 
picture-frame maker, came to London in 
1879 to work for Norman Shaw with 
whom he stayed for twelve years. There 
was a curious interplay of influence be¬ 
tween Norman Shaw, Philip Webb and 
Lethaby, about which Sir Reginald Blom- 
field wrote: 

“Shaw had a very high opinion of 
Lethaby, but he was well aware that 
Lethaby, though very loyal, did not share 
his master’s views on architecture. 
Somebody asked Shaw if Lethaby was his 
pupil. ‘No,’ Shaw replied, ‘I am his.’ 
The strange thing is that though Lethaby 
must have admired Shaw, I never heard 
him say so, and he reserved all his admir¬ 
ation for Philip Webb, who by the 
austere simplicity of his life, and the 
sincerity of his convictions, appeared to 
Lethaby to be the ideal of what an 
architect should be ... ” 

The eight or nine buildings that Leth¬ 
aby did on his own, though interesting 
in themselves, hardly account for the 
claim made by Mr. Noel Rooke that, 
“In the end Lethaby has had more influ¬ 
ence on world architectural thought than 
any other Englishman before or since”. 
This influence was due to his qualities 
as a teacher and thinker, and as one of 
the initiators of those organisations 
which have concerned themselves with 
the state of our physical surroundings. 
For years he was active in the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
which Morris and Webb had founded in 
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1877, and he was one of the group which 
started the Art Workers’ Guild in 1883 
and the Design in Industry Association 
in 1916. When the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts was founded in 1896 he 
was appointed principal, and he made it 
“a school which influenced and changed 
for the better, every school of art in this 
country except one, and had great influ¬ 
ence abroad”. He became in addition, 
Professor of Design at the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Art in 1901, when it was, in 
Lethaby’s words, “the # worst school in 
Europe”. His methods, and the work 
done under his influence in architecture 
and furniture, were taken to Germany 
by Herman Muthesius where they spread, 
far more rapidly than in this country, 
in the movement towards Sachlichkeit, 
and in the Werkbund. His were the 
teaching methods and approach which 
were used in the twenties by Walter 
Gropius at the Bauhaus. Belatedly they 
returned to England long after superior 
people had written off the Arts and Crafts 
movement with a sneer. 

★ 

J ETHABY’S character was evidently a 
very rare combination of qualities. 
No one in his generation knew more 
about Gothic architecture. (His resear¬ 
ches into the organisation of mediaeval 
building laid the foundation for the 
recent work of Mr. John Harvey). But 
he was resolute in combatting architect¬ 
ural revivalism, insisting in a famous 
passage written in 1912: 

“The modern way of buiding must be 
flexible and vigorous, even smart and 
hard. We must give up designing the 
broken-down picturesque which is part 
of the ideal of make-believe. The enemy 
is not science, but vulgarity, a pretence 
to beauty at second-hand. We have to 
awaken the civic ideal and to aim first 
at the obvious commonplaces of cleanli¬ 
ness, order, and neatness”. 

He was fascinated by the ritual and 
symbolism behind ancient architectural 
motifs and forms. (He wrote in 1892 
a book called Architecture, Mysticism 
and Myth, and rewrote it years later as 
a series of articles called Architecture, 
Nature and Magic), but he did not de¬ 
mand mysticism or symbolism in modern 
building, declaring in 1893 that “new 
design must ever be founded on a strict 
consideration of the exact purpose to be 
fulfilled”, in 1903 that, “hardness, facts, 
experiments—that should be architecture, 
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Freedom Called it W A Matter of Style” 

Mr. Burdick Replies 


Dear Sir, 

In the October 6, 1956, issue of Free¬ 
dom there appears a review of a short 
story of mine called “She Knew Kropot¬ 
kin”. The story first appeared in the 
American magazine, The Reporter. 

Only one section of what your reviewer 
wrote is accurate. When he states that 
I “ . . . was given every assistance . . . ” 
by members of Freedom Press, he is 
understating the case. I was given most 
generous help and my recollection of all 


harsh things said in the story about 
Kropotkin are said by a person with 
animus and I have imagined that any 
sensible reader would, for that reason, 
devalue them. 

But your “C.W.” does the power of 
my pen too much credit and demeans 
Kropotkin’s reputation. Kropotkin’s great 
and deserved reputation for gentleness, 
charity, and kindness and his enormous 
impact are recognized by people of all 
political views. I did not intend to 
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years ago as just another dreamer living 
in the middle ages, Morris’s stature as 
artist, thinker and socialist continues to 
rise, and so does that of one of the first 
generation of his followers, W. R. Leth- 
aby, whose centenary was celebrated this 
week. 

The influence of Pugin and Ruskin 
upon architects in the middle of the last 
century was in some ways disastrous. It 
led to a generation to whom the Gothic 
spirit was a style, ruthlessly and inappro¬ 
priately applied, rather than an attitude 
to building. It also set in motion the 
vogue for ‘restoring’ ancient buildings 
and ruining them in the process. Morris 
went as a pupil into the office of G. E. 
Street, one of the ‘hard’ school of Gothic 
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his master's views on architecture. 
Somebody asked Shaw if Lethaby was his 
pupil. ‘No,’ Shaw replied, ‘I am his* 
The strange thing is that though Lethaby 
must have admired Shaw, I never heard 
him say so, and he reserved all his admir¬ 
ation for Philip Webb, who by the 
austere simplicity of his life, and the 
sincerity of his convictions, appeared to 
Lethaby to be the ideal of what an 
architect should be ... ” 

The eight or nine buildings that Leth¬ 
aby did on his own, though interesting 
in themselves, hardly account for the 
claim made by Mr. Noel Rooke that, 
“In the end Lethaby has had more influ¬ 
ence on world architectural thought than 
any other Englishman before or since”. 
This influence was due to his qualities 
as a teacher and thinker, and as one of 
the initiators of those organisations 
which have concerned themselves with 
the state of our physical surroundings. 
For years he was active in the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
which Morris and Webb had founded in 
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he was resolute in combatting architect¬ 
ural revivalism, insisting in a famous 
passage written in 1912: 

“The modern way of buiding must be 
flexible and vigorous, even smart and 
hard. We must give up designing the 
broken-down picturesque which is part 
of the ideal of make-believe. The enemy 
is not science, but vulgarity, a pretence 
to beauty at second-hand. We have to 
awaken the civic ideal and to aim first 
at the obvious commonplaces of cleanli¬ 
ness, order, and neatness”. 

He was fascinated by the ritual and 
symbolism behind ancient architectural 
motifs and forms. (He wrote in 1892 
a book called Architecture, Mysticism 
and Myth, and rewrote it years later as 
a series of articles called Architecture, 
Nature and Magic), but he did not de¬ 
mand mysticism or symbolism in modern 
building, declaring in 1893 that “new 
design must ever be founded on a strict 
consideration of the exact purpose to be 
fulfilled”, in 1903 that, “hardness, facts, 
experiments—that should be architecture, 
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Freedom Called it “A Matter of Style 99 

Mr. Burdick Replies 


Dear Sir, 

In the October 6, 1956, issue of Free¬ 
dom there appears a review of a short 
story of mine called “She Knew Kropot¬ 
kin”. The story first appeared in the 
American magazine, The Reporter. 

Only one section of what your reviewer 
wrote is accurate. When he states that 
I “ . . . was given every assistance ...” 
by members of Freedom Press, he is 
understating the case. I was given most 
generous help and my recollection of all 
of the individuals that I met there was 
most pleasant. With many of you I 
disagreed politically, but the mood was 
one of friendliness and generosity. And 
that, alas, is the single objective state¬ 
ment which your reviewer makes. 

It is always difficult to reduce a piece 
of fiction to reporting, but your reviewer, 
“C.AV.”, not only does a bad job, he 
does one that is flagrantly and destruc¬ 
tively misleading. I cannot hope to 
overtake the damage that such a vicious 
review has done, but I should like to 
remark upon the most obvious misinter¬ 
pretations. 

First, the Miss Warren-Gorer of my 
story was not an anarchist. She was a 
right-wing, direct-action Leninist who 
had clearly abandoned anarchism. In 
fact, the whole crux of the story is that 
until her faith in anarchism was crushed, 
Miss Warren-Gorer was a rather likable 
and effective person. No reasonable 
person could have read the story and 
thought it an indictment or description 
of anarchism. I have my doubts about 
anarchism, but they are not reflected in 
this story. Secondly, my story was not 
a “pitiable rehash of the stuff spread 
around by agents-provocateurs of the 
French and Russian governments in the 
eighteen-nineties”. It attempts to des¬ 
cribe a contemporary type of revolution¬ 
ary who, in the terrible grip of extreme 
ideology, will even exterminate his fel¬ 
low man. Hungary and Poland have, in 
the time since the story was published, 
provided a dreadful and sad example that 
such revolutionaries still exist. And 
thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, 
the story is not an attack on the memory 
or reputation of Prince Kropotkin. The 


harsh things said in the story about 
Kropotkin are said by a person with 
animus and I have imagined that any 
sensible reader would, for that reason, 
devalue them. 

But your “C.W.” does the power of 
my pen too much credit and demeans 
Kropotkin’s reputation. Kropotkin’s great 
and deserved reputation for gentleness, 
charity, and kindness and his enormous 
impact are recognized by people of all 
political views. I did not intend to 
diminish that reputation ... if I had, 
I would not have been successful. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene Burdick, 
Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 3. 

Our Comment: 

[What Mr. Burdick generously con¬ 
cedes in his second paragraph he wants 
to take away later by attempting to justi¬ 
fy gross distortion with technical prob¬ 
lems of short story writing. He even 
suggests that it is we who are responsible 
for “obvious misrepresentations ”! Yet 
in his piece of “fiction” he tells his read¬ 
ers that he found himself wandering 
down “Red Lion Street” and “I came to 
a bookstore. On the window ‘Liberty 
Library' was lettered in black paint . . 
The shop was run by a woman who 
knew Kropotkin. How disguised is this 
piece of fiction so far ? In Red Lion 
Street, a real street, there is a bookstore 
—and only one bookstore—which is in 
fact Freedom Bookshop and is run by a 
woman who knew Kropotkin. Thus the 
only piece of “fiction" is that Mr. Bur¬ 
dick has called the shop the “Liberty 
Library”. Not a very subtle piece of 
camouflage some would say—and in fact 
several indignant readers from all parts 
of the United States sent us copies of the 
Reporter containing Mr. Burdick's article. 
So it will be seen that if anybody was 
misleading it was Mr. Burdick and not 
C.W. in his reply in Freedom (Oct. 6) to 
which he gave the apt title “A Matter 
of Style”. 

For this is what our objection to Mr. 
Burdick's piece amounts to. The world 
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1877, and he was one of the group which 
started the Art Workers’ Guild in 1883 
and the Design in Industry Association 
in 1916. When the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts was founded in 1896 he 
was appointed principal, and he made it 
“a school which influenced and changed 
for the better, every school of art in this 
country except one, and had great influ¬ 
ence abroad”. He became in addition, 
Professor of Design at the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Art in 1901, when it was, in 
Lethaby’s words, “the.worst school in 
Europe”. His methods, and the work 
done under his influence in architecture 
and furniture, were taken to Germany 
by Herman Muthesius where they spread, 
far more rapidly than in this country, 
in the movement towards Sachlichkeit, 
and in the Werkbund. His were the 
teaching methods and approach which 
were used in the twenties by Walter 
Gropius at the Bauhaus. Belatedly they 
returned to England long after superior 
people had written off the Arts and Crafts 
movement with a sneer. 

★ 

J^ETHABY ’S character was evidently a 
very rare combination of qualities. 
No one in his generation knew more 
about Gothic architecture. (His resear¬ 
ches into the organisation of mediaeval 
building laid the foundation for the 
recent work of Mr. John Harvey). But 
he was resolute in combatting architect¬ 
ural revivalism, insisting in a famous 
passage written in 1912: 

“The modern way of buiding must be 
flexible and vigorous, even smart and 
hard. We must give up designing the 
broken-down picturesque which is part 
of the ideal of make-believe. The enemy 
is not science, but vulgarity, a pretence 
to beauty at second-hand. We have to 
awaken the civic ideal and to aim first 
at the obvious commonplaces of cleanli¬ 
ness, order, and neatness”. 

He was fascinated by the ritual and 
symbolism behind ancient architectural 
motifs and forms. (He wrote in 1892 
a book called Architecture, Mysticism 
and Myth, and rewrote it years later as 
a series of articles called Architecture, 
Nature and Magic), but he did not de¬ 
mand mysticism or symbolism in modern 
building, declaring in 1893 that “new 
design must ever be founded on a strict 
consideration of the exact purpose to be 
fulfilled”, in 1903 that, “hardness, facts, 
experiments—that should be architecture, 


not taste”, and in 1912 that “we have to 
aim at a standard of ordinary good 
quality; damp, cracked and leaky archi¬ 
tecture must give way to houses as effi¬ 
cient as a bicycle”. The remarkable 
thing about these utterances is their date, 
but looking round in 1957, you see that 
they have not lost their point. 

He deeply loved English traditions and 
for years was Surveyor to Westminster 
Abbey which he looked after, he re¬ 
marked, “like the family butler”, yet at 
the same time, H. M. Fletcher said, 
“like all men of true originality, he was 
a rebel, a heretic”. He was (like Philip 
Webb who described himself as a revolu¬ 
tionary socialist) a member of Morris’s 
Socialist League. His socialism was 
rooted in his belief that “to live on the 
labour of others is a form of cannibal¬ 
ism”. He had no illusions about politics. 
“Politicians seem to flourish on their 
worst qualities”, he declared, “Govern¬ 
ments did themselves in: their true aim 
should be to become unnecessary”. 

He was, as the epigrams recorded by 
his friends, and the collection of his lec¬ 
tures and articles, Form in Civilisation 
demonstrate, a brilliant and witty talker, 
and has been described as a “born 
leader” and “a figure of tremendous 
authority”, and yet he was the most 
humble and self-effacing of men, who 
refused all honours, and when pressed for 
advice at the Central School (where his 
students gave him a bicycle which he 
rode for years), would say: 

“Well, if you do so and so, the results 
may perhaps be this or that; and if you 
do the opposite, either this other or that 
other. But what I think doesn’t matter 
in the least. It’s what you think that 
does”. 

★ 


Fact and 

‘7/ one is as unfortunate as l have 
been, and becomes famous for things 
one has not done and words one has not 
uttered, one has to admit that legend is 
stronger than history, because history is 
truth which become false in the long 
run, and legend is falsehood which, in 
the long run, becomes truth.” 

—Jean Cocteau. 

T SUPPOSE many Freedom readers 
must often have wondered if leaders 
and articles could not by some miracu¬ 
lous means be transferred from the 
columns of Freedom to those of other 


Freedom Called it “A Matter of Style*’ 

Mr. Burdick Replies 
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harsh things said in the story about 
Kropotkin are said by a person with 
animus and I have imagined that any 
sensible reader would, for that reason, 
devalue them. 

But your “C.W.” does the power of 
my pen too much credit and demeans 
Kropotkin’s reputation. Kropotkin’s great 
and deserved reputation for gentleness, 
charity, and kindness and his enormous 
impact are recognized by people of all 
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may be the stage for the creative writer, 
but we cannot help asking how such a 
writer, who admits that his contact with 
the “Liberty Library”—that is Freedom 
Press—and the group which manages it 
was so pleasant can in the name of art 
(or whatever writer's call their trade) use 
a series of pleasant memories as the back¬ 
ground for a piece of sourness and un¬ 
pleasantness such as he has concocted. 
Even assuming that no one in America 


FREEDOM 

'"PHIS lovable and life-enhancing per- 

A sonality has still, though it is twenty- 
six years since he died, a great deal to 
teach us. In his own profession the 
‘modern movement’ has arrived, though 
there are still plenty of architects who 
need to heed his warning, “Avoid the 
false smiles of the sham styles”. A 
growing number of architects would 
accept his dictum that: 

“We have indeed been betrayed by the 
mysterious word Architecture away from 
reality into a pretence about styles and 
orders and proportions and periods and 
conception and composition. If we had 
no other words than building we might 
have been living in sound, watertight, 
well-lighted dwellings . . . Architecture 
is human skill and feeling shown in the 
great necessary activity of building; it 
must be a living, progressive, structural 
art, always readjusting itself to changing 
conditions of time and place”. 

There is, however a growing danger 
that one or more of the conflicting 
schools of thought in architecture to-day 
will harden into a self-conscious style. 
Lethaby forsaw this too, when he said, 
“Modernism conceived as a style is only 
inverted archaeology, it will not be real 
unless it becomes unconscious”. 

But it is as a propagandist for making 
our homes and our towns habitable that 
he speaks most urgently to us to-day. 
Here is his description of the English 
town: 

“I wonder whether it seems an extreme 
thing to say that we have partially lost 
the use of our eyes; if, however it were 
not so, I cannot think that we could 
endure the general disorder in our towns 
with the advertisement-plastered stations 
and paper-littered streets; the general 
dreariness, dullness, and nothing-to-be- 
doneness except to get away in a fast 

W* (^ontiimed on p. 4 


Fantasy 

papers. We can imagine the reception 
such a leader as “The Democratic Illu¬ 
sion” might get: it probably would not 
be read at all. But put down in terms 
like S.F.’s fantasy of the same date 
“Through the ‘A’ in Anarchism” (Dec. 
22nd, 1956), there is a chance of a mes¬ 
sage surviving in the mind of the reader 
already doubting the stuff he reads else¬ 
where as the truth. 

Such thoughts were in the back of my 
mind after hearing the radio play “The 
Man from Thermopylae” (Mon., Dec. 
17th, 1956, 9.15 p.m., Home Service); if 
you want to criticise the accepted stan¬ 
dard of values, it is safer either to resort 
to fantasy or revert to history. Here in 
the radio play the history was of the 
return of Pantites, a survivor from the 
battle of the Pass of Thermopylae when 
300 Spartans were vainly pitched against 
great Persian odds. Pantites arrives 
home in the company of a stranger with¬ 
out illusions whom he befriends on the, 
way, only to find that he is no longer 
a hero now that he is found to be alive. 
His uncle thinks in terms of what his 
fellow-officers will say at the club; his 
mother leaves the comment to father 
who knows best: “he was a good lad 
before he took to thinking”; his sister 
is chagrined when her brother cuts short 
her recital of the oration she has com¬ 
posed with “You talk of heroes, I talk 
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he was resolute in combatting architect¬ 
ural revivalism, insisting in a famous 
passage written in 1912: 

“The modern way of buiding must be 
flexible and vigorous, even smart and 
hard. We must give up designing the 
broken-down picturesque which is part 
of the ideal of make-believe. The enemy 
is not science, but vulgarity, a pretence 
to beauty at second-hand. We have to 
awaken the civic ideal and to aim first 
at the obvious commonplaces of cleanli¬ 
ness, order, and neatness”. 

He was fascinated by the ritual and 
symbolism behind ancient architectural 
motifs and forms. (He wrote in 1892 
a book called Architecture, Mysticism 
and Myth, and rewrote it years later as 
a series of articles called Architecture , 
Nature and Magic), but he did not de¬ 
mand mysticism or symbolism in modern 
building, declaring in 1893 that “new 
design must ever be founded on a strict 
consideration of the exact purpose to be 
fulfilled”, in 1903 that, “hardness, facts, 
experiments—that should be architecture, 
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“If one is as unfortunate as I have 
been, and becomes famous for things 
one has not done and words one has not 
uttered, one has to admit that legend is 
stronger than history, because history is 
truth which become false in the long 
run, and legend is falsehood which, in 
the long run, becomes truth.” 

—Jean Cocteau. 

T SUPPOSE many Freedom readers 
must often have wondered if leaders 
and articles could not by some miracu¬ 
lous means be transferred from the 
columns of Freedom to those of other 
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harsh things said in the story about 
Kropotkin are said by a person with 
animus and I have imagined that any 
sensible reader would, for that reason, 
devalue them. 

But your “C.W.” does the power of 
my pen too much credit and demeans 
Kropotkin’s reputation. Kropotkin’s great 
and deserved reputation for gentleness, 
charity, and kindness and his enormous 
impact are recognized by people of all 
political views. I did not intend to 
diminish that reputation ... if I had, 
I would not have been successful. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene Burdick. 
Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 3. 

Our Comment: 

[What Mr. Burdick generously con¬ 
cedes in his second paragraph he wants 
to take away later by attempting to justi¬ 
fy gross distortion with technical prob¬ 
lems of short story writing. He even 
suggests that it is we who are responsible 
for “obvious misrepresentations **! Yet 
in his piece of “fiction** he tells his read¬ 
ers that he found himself wandering 
down “Red Lion Street” and “I came to 
a bookstore. On the window ‘Liberty 
Library’ was lettered in black paint . . .” 
The shop was run by a woman who 
knew Kropotkin. How disguised is this 
piece of fiction so farl In Red Lion 
Street, a real street, there is a bookstore 
—and only one bookstore—which is in 
fact Freedom Bookshop and is run by a 
woman who knew Kropotkin. Thus the 
only piece of “fiction” is that Mr. Bur¬ 
dick has called the shop the “Liberty 
Library”. Not a very subtle piece of 
camouflage some would say—and in fact 
several indignant readers from all parts 
of the United States sent us copies of the 
Reporter containing Mr. Burdick's article. 
So it will be seen that if anybody was 
misleading it was Mr. Burdick and not 
C.W. in his reply in Freedom (Oct. 6) to 
which he gave the apt title “A Matter 
of Style”. 

For this is what our objection to Mr. 
Burdick's piece amounts to. The world 


may be the stage for the creative writer, 
but we cannot help asking how such a 
writer, who admits that his contact with 
the “Liberty Library”—that is Freedom 
Press—and the group which manages it 
was so pleasant can in the name of art 
(or whatever writer's call their trade) use 
a series of pleasant memories as the back¬ 
ground for a piece of sourness and un¬ 
pleasantness such as he has concocted. 
Even assuming that no one in America 
would identify the setting of his piece as 
Freedom Bookshop, did it not occur to 
Mr. Burdick that there was a possibility 
that his short story might be read by 
members of the Freedom Press Groupl 
And to our minds irather than the con¬ 
fused* arguments he uses to explain 
the real significance of his article we 
should have been much more interested to 
learn from him whether he considers the 
creative writer is morally justified in 
using his contacts with people he con¬ 
siders as friends for his material, par¬ 
ticularly where, as in Burdick's case, he 
only uses them for his setting and then 
superimposes ideas which are an insult 
to everything they stand for. Probably 
he does. In which case he is no better 
than the worst hack journalist of the yel¬ 
low Press and will eventually find him¬ 
self with very few friends in the world. 
In his article Burdick was “ordered out” 
of the “Liberty Library” whereas in his 
letter he tells us that at the Freedom 
Bookshop he was given “most generous 
help'’. Now if he comes to London we 
somehow doubt whether he will call 
either at the “Liberty Library” or Free¬ 
dom Bookshop, even though we assure 
him now that we wouldn't throw him 
out if he doe’s call. Have you thought 
of those kind of problems, Mr. Burdick, 
in the carefree (so far as your friends 
feelings are concerned) pursuit of your 
career as a Book-of-the-Month writer ? 
—Editors]. 


♦Confused because he uses the word 
revolutionary in its wrong context. The 
struggle at the top in Russia or the 
satellite countries is for power. It has 
nothing to do with revolution or revo¬ 
lutionaries. 


dreariness, dullness, and nothing-to-be- 
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papers. We can imagine the reception 
such a leader as “The Democratic Illu¬ 
sion” might get: it probably would not 
be read at all. But put down in terms 
like S.F.’s fantasy of the same date 
“Through the ‘A’ in Anarchism” (Dec. 
22nd, 1956), there is a chance of a mes¬ 
sage surviving in the mind of the reader 
already doubting the stuff he reads else¬ 
where as the truth. 

Such thoughts were in the back of my 
mind after hearing the radio play “The 
Man from Thermopylae” (Mon., Dec. 
17th, 1956, 9.15 p.m., Home Service); if 
you want to criticise the accepted stan¬ 
dard of values, it is safer either to resort 
to fantasy or revert to history. Here in 
the radio play the history was of the 
return of Pantites, a survivor from the 
battle of the Pass of Thermopylae when 
300 Spartans were vainly pitched against 
great Persian odds. Pantites arrives 
home in the company of a stranger with¬ 
out illusions whom he befriends on the, 
way, only to find that he is no longer 
a hero now that he is found to be alive. 
His uncle thinks in terms of what his 
fellow-officers will say at the club; his 
mother leaves the comment to father 
who knows best: “he was a good lad 
before he took to thinking”; his sister 
is chagrined when her brother cuts short 
her recital of the oration she has com¬ 
posed with “You talk of heroes, I talk 
of men”. 

There are some cleverly devised pas¬ 
sages used to point some of our present 
follies. The father of his wife’s child, 
which has been conceived of course as 
a duty to the State, is able to pull strings 
to keep good athletes out of the Army 
in order to become Olympic Games 
heroes. And on his bad-egg-strewn way 
back to Thermoplyae and the fate ordain¬ 
ed by the pressure of public opinion, he 
meets first a huckster who would make 
money by having him—such a crowd- 
gatherer—sell souvenirs of the battle, 
and later a travelling showman who 
offers him a place in a sideshow together 
with his freaks of nature. “There is no 
crime that cannot be redeemed by publi¬ 
city”. 

The play begins as history but ends 
with a touch of the legendary: just as 
through love Beauty wins the Beast, and 
the Prince awakens his Princess, so Pan¬ 
tites by remaining true to himself and 
refusing to die in order to look after an 
abandoned child he comes across, is re¬ 
warded with the knowledge that his erst¬ 
while companion was Hermes, messenger 
of the Gods, in search of one good man 
and true. 

The Christian overtones of the perora¬ 
tion “Go now, for you are the hope of 
the world” should not blind us to the 
fact that this near-morality play has 
much fine writing worthy of attention 
in the event of a repeat broadcast. For 
in the end, the choice of Pantites is the 
only one whose issue is clear-cut in the 
plethora of either/or’s with which we are 
assailed. That choice is between inte¬ 
grity and expediency. 

Charles Dawson. 
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country to refuse to foot the bill 
since the money bags are in the 
hands of the government f and so 
long as it has a working majority it 
can spend what it likes for what¬ 
ever it likes. 

★ 

J^ORD STRANG, who spent thirty- 

four years in the Foreign Ser¬ 
vice, and was for four years until his 
retirement in 1953 Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State, Foreign Office, 
told listeners in the second of his 
broadcasts on “Foreign Policy in a 
Democracy” last Sunday that in 
effect (his exact words will be found 
in this week’s Listener which was 
not available at the time of writing) 
British foreign policy was made by 
the government and not by parlia¬ 
ment and admitted that it was less 
likely for a British government to be 
defeated by a revolt among its sup¬ 
porters than was the case in France, 
since in France the defeat of the 
government would not mean a 
General Election whereas in this 
country it would. In other words, 
to quote from Freedom’s editorial 
of December 22 (The Democratic 
Illusion): 

It is still on the cards that a few heads 
may roll (including that of sun-tanned 
Sir Anthony) in a government reshuffle, 
though one cannot imagine a Tory revolt 
going as far as risking a general election 
the results of which would certainly be 
to return Labour to office. 

Thus the personal interests of the 
very people who are allegedly the 
representatives of the public weal, 
coupled with the workings of the 
Parliamentry machine, are the guar¬ 
antee that the “institutions” of de¬ 
mocracy are an obstacle to even the 
theoretical operation of democracy! 
It may be argued that this “unfor¬ 
tunate” situation exists only when 
a government enjoys, an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, and can even afford to 
permit mild rebellions in its camp 
(though even if the 30 Suez rebels 
in the Tory party had abstained 
from voting, the late Government 
would still have had its policies en¬ 
dorsed by the House). But when a 
government does not enjoy a major¬ 
ity in the House sufficiently large to 
allow for absentees sunning them¬ 
selves in Jamaica or earning pin¬ 


to wear them out. We will make them 
sit up day and night and grind away 
until they get absolutely hysterical and 
say ‘We can’t stand it any more’ and this 
is what we are going to do for the next 
two or three months. 

It actually took six months. Par¬ 
liamentary “democracy”, like busi¬ 
ness, cannot function without “capi¬ 
tal”—or “working majorities”. Sin¬ 
ister terms when one considers that 
just as capital is the coin of exploita¬ 
tion and monopoly, so “working 
majorities” are the passport to abso¬ 
lute government. For, if one can 
free oneself from current propa¬ 
ganda and view objectively the dif¬ 
ferences in method between “demo¬ 
cratic” and totalitarian governmentj 
what in fact distinguishes the one 
form of government from the other 
is its power to push through its poli¬ 
cies against the wishes of the 
people? The difference between 
“democratic” and “totalitarian” sys¬ 
tems is that in the former any man 
can, within certain limits stand as a 
candidate, whereas in the latter he 
is nominated by the one and only 
recognised Party. But in practice, 
in this country at least, || he is nomi¬ 
nated by one of four parties (and if 
he aims at being elected, one of two 
parties). That is the essential differ¬ 
ence which, however, hardly effects 
the issues or the actions of the gov¬ 
ernment once in power. (The Eden 
government, for instance, completely 
disregarded “the will of Parliament” 
on the issue of capital punishment 
in spite of the fact that a majority 
voted in support of a Bill for its 
abolition). 

★ 

JN view of the foregoing, the fuss 

which has been made by the 
Labour Party, over the way the 
Queen was involved in the nomina¬ 
tion of Mr. Macmillan as successor 
to Eden, is both ridiculous and hypo¬ 
critical. And there is nowhere to be 
found a greater stickler for consti¬ 
tutional or Parliamentary niceties 
than that enfant terrible , that (ex-) 
arch-rebel of the Labour Party: 
Aneurin Be van. In an impassioned 
piece, in last Sunday’s News of the 
World , addressed to the thinking 
section of the community, he com¬ 
municates the terrible dilemma of 
the Labour Party. 

It is a fundamental, if unspoken, prin¬ 
ciple of the British Constitution that 
anyone in the land can hold and express 
a political opinion without the slightest 
implication that in doing so he or she is 
open to the charge of commenting on 
the wisdom or otherwise of the occupant 
of the Throne. 

We have it on the authority of the 
Times —declares Mr. Bevan, sudden¬ 
ly humbled by the authoritative 
voice from Printing House Square— 
“that this is no longer the case”. And 
he quotes Sir .William Hailey’s 
ukase: 


“The ultimate responsibility, however, 
is the Queen’s alone. It is a hard and 
heavy duty to discharge. She has dis¬ 
charged it. Time and events will show 
how wisely she has judged.” 

No politician of Mr. Bevan’s 
standing could miss such a political 
plum. What an opportunity for this 
son-of-the-people labelled Red by 
his enemies, to show that under the 
surface he is really true-blue! 

These are exceedingly dangerous words. 
Does The Times mean that when the 
Opposition, which is Her Majesty’s Op¬ 
position as well as the nation’s, criticises, 
as it must certainly do, the policy of Mr. 
Macmillan, that they will be at the 
same time commenting on the wisdom of 
Her Majesty’s choice? 

Let me make my position clear beyond 
all danger of misunderstanding. There 
can be no criticism of the Queen. She 
carried out her constitutional duties 
scrupulously and efficiently, and, no 
doubt, in accordance with the precedents 
that her advisers placed before her. The 
fault lay with the Tory Party. 

The Queen should never have had the 
invidious and distasteful task of having 
to choose between a number of Tory 
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Kremlin Res| 


JDESPECTABILITY is one of things 
craved after by the Kremlin mana¬ 
gers of the most extensive though not 
yet the strongest State capitalist system 
on earth. Whenever they can they use 
every possible means to impress both 
themselves and the masses of the Rus¬ 
sian workers and peasants with this 
recognition by others, by their capitalist 
enemies of the West, by the national 
States of the East. 

One of these methods employed at 
home is to get diplomats to the satellites 
to broadcast and to televise their talks. 
Freedom reported a couple of weeks 
ago the speech broadcast by the Alban¬ 
ian ambassador in Moscow. This week 
we report something of what another 
satellite diplomat said on the wireless 
for the Moscow public. 

Speaking, then, on the occasion of 
Rumania’s celebration of her national 
independence day, comrade M. T. Vlad 
said that: 

“During the years since 1947 when the 
people themselves had governed their 
own land, achievements had been attain¬ 
ed such as one could never have hoped 
for under many decades of a capitalist 
regime. Economic and other develop¬ 
ments in our country show quite objec¬ 
tively that the supreme aim of the 
Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party 
and of the Government was to secure a 
better, an independent, and a cultural 
life for the toilers. The enthusiasm with 
which the broad masses of the Rumanian 
folk worked to carry through the pro¬ 
gramme of economic developments on a 
national scale which was adopted by the 
Second Party Congress was ample proof 
of the faith of the masses in the Party's 
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ment and admitted that it was less 
likely for a British government to be 
defeated by a revolt among its sup¬ 
porters than was the case in France, 
since in France the defeat of the 
government would not mean a 
General Election whereas in this 
country it would. In other words, 
to quote from Freedom's editorial 
of December 22 (The Democratic 
Illusion): 

It is still on the cards that a few heads 
may roll (including that of sun-tanned 
Sir Anthony) in a government reshuffle, 
though one cannot imagine a Tory revolt 
going as far as risking a general election 
the results of which would certainly be 
to return Labour to office. 

Thus the personal interests of the 
very people who are allegedly the 
representatives of the public weal, 
coupled with the workings of the 
Parliamentry machine, are the guar¬ 
antee that the “institutions” of de¬ 
mocracy are an obstacle to even the 
theoretical operation of democracy! 
It may be argued that this “unfor¬ 
tunate” situation exists only when 
a government enjoys* an everwhelm- 
ing majority, and can even afford to 
permit mild rebellions in its camp 
(though even if the 30 Suez rebels 
in the Tory party had abstained 
from voting, the late Government 
would still have had its policies en¬ 
dorsed by the House). But when a 
government does not enjoy a major¬ 
ity in the House sufficiently large to 
allow for absentees sunning them¬ 
selves in Jamaica or earning pin- 
money lecturing in America, then 
not even the Parliamentary machine 
works, let alone democracy! Wise 
students of politics can consult 
Volume 1 of Selections from Free¬ 
dom § to refresh their memories as 
to the problems faced by the 
Labour government when it lacked 
that “working majority”. At the 
time (1951) Sir Robert Boothby told 
an audience of admirers how demo¬ 
cracy doesn’t work: 

We shall harry the lives out of them 
[the Labour government]. We shall 
keep them up day and night. The only 
way to get rid of them fairly quickly is 


fTo get out of the dilemma by saying 
that we can refuse to pay our taxes, 
presupposes that a large proportion of 
workers could become self-employed 
overnight or that employers of labour 
would join the revolt and refuse to 
deduct tax at source, or charge pur¬ 
chase tax and so on. The one-man 
revolution a la Ammon Hennacy, which 
we are the last to decry as unimpor¬ 
tant, only scratches at the basic prob¬ 
lem of the power of govenment. As we 
have pointed out on other occasions, in 
France and Italy, for instance, where 
no self-respecting business man or in¬ 
dustrialist—let alone conscious revolu¬ 
tionary—dreams of paying taxes if he 
can get out of it (and in spite of being 
a fervent reactionary and patriot!) the 
government raises revenue by other 
means—by a sales tax, for instance, 
thus making the poor pay for the rich. 

§The first five volumes of which (1951- 
1955) are still available from Freedom 
Press for only £1—a 1000-odd pages of 
•“know-how” in the political jungle! 


eminent once in power. (The Eden 
government, for instance, completely 
disregarded “the will of Parliament” 
on the issue of capital punishment 
in spite of the fact that a majority 
voted in support of a Bill for its 
abolition). 

★ 

JN view of the foregoing, the fuss 
which has been made by the 
Labour Party, over the way the 
Queen was involved in the nomina¬ 
tion of Mr. Macmillan as successor 
to Eden, is both ridiculous and hypo¬ 
critical. And there is nowhere to be 
found a greater stickler for consti¬ 
tutional or Parliamentary niceties 
than that enfant terrible , that (ex-) 
arch-rebel of the Labour Party: 
Aneurin Bevan. In an impassioned 
piece, in last Sunday’s News of the 
World , addressed to the thinking 
section of the community, he com¬ 
municates the terrible dilemma of 
the Labour Party. 

It is a fundamental, if unspoken, prin¬ 
ciple of the British Constitution that 
anyone in the land can hold and express 
a political opinion without the slightest 
implication that in doing so he or she is 
open to the charge of commenting on 
the wisdom or otherwise of the occupant 
of the Throne. 

We have it on the authority of the 
Times —declares Mr. Bevan, sudden¬ 
ly humbled by the authoritative 
voice from Printing House Square— 
“that this is no longer the case”. And 
he quotes Sir » William Hailey’s 
ukase: 


{Anarchists are the first to distinguish 
the difference in method but at the 
same time are objective enough to 
realise that this is a subjective circum¬ 
stantial, evaluation of the situation. 
Not only do “democratic” government 
deny the rights of free speech in “ex¬ 
ceptional situations” (which is proof 
enough that they do not believe in free 
speech) but we are also witness to 
“democratic” governments which recog¬ 
nise these rights in say London or Paris 
and at the same time deny them in 
Nairobi, Nicosia and Algiers. In other 
words governments support free speech 
so long as their power is not threatened 
by it! 

|| In France where the Parliamentary set¬ 
up could be described as more demo¬ 
cratic in that opinion is represented by 
Deputies of a great number of political 
parties, governments are easily over¬ 
thrown; witness the unending stream of 
governments since 1945. British politi¬ 
cal commentators, however, point to the 
instability of French government as an 
argument against a multi-party House 
of Commons and as proof of the degra¬ 
dation of French politics. They are too 
smug to recognise that the more repre¬ 
sentative an assembly the less likelihood 
of government being able to function. 
To recognise it would be to admit that 
government and democracy don’t mix! 
The Mollet government survives only 
because his “Socialist” government in 
defiance of the wishes of the Party 
membership pursues policies which win 
it the vote of the Conservatives! The 
same old problem again: of the gov¬ 
ernment being divorced from those who 
have put it in power. 


Kremlin Res| 


TD ESPECTABILITY is one of things 

craved after by the Kremlin mana¬ 
gers of the most extensive though not 
yet the strongest State capitalist system 
on earth. Whenever they can they use 
every possible means to impress both 
themselves and the masses of the Rus¬ 
sian workers and peasants with this 
recognition by others, by their capitalist 
enemies of the West, by the national 
States of the East. 

One of these methods employed at 
home is to get diplomats to the satellites 
to broadcast and to televise their talks. 
Freedom reported a couple of weeks 
ago the speech broadcast by the Alban¬ 
ian ambassador in Moscow. This week 
we report something of what another 
satellite diplomat said on the wireless 
for the Moscow public. 

Speaking, then, on the occasion of 
Rumania’s celebration of her national 
independence day, comrade M. T. Vlad 
said that: 

“During the years since 1947 when the 
people themselves had governed their 
own land, achievements had been attain¬ 
ed such as one could never have hoped 
for under many decades of a capitalist 
regime. Economic and other develop¬ 
ments in our country show quite objec¬ 
tively that the supreme aim of the 
Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party 
and of the Government was to secure a 
better, an independent, and a cultural 
life for the toilers. The enthusiasm with 
which the broad masses of the Rumanian 
folk worked to carry through the pro¬ 
gramme of economic developments on a 
national scale which was adopted by the 
Second Party Congress was ample proof 
of the faith of the masses in the Party’s 
policy.” ( Pravda , 365/14028). 

Big Brother Such a Help 

According to this Tass report comrade 
Vlad laid great stress on the fact that 
were it not for the constant assistance 
rendered by the Soviet Union this steady 
advancement of the Rumanian People's 
Democracy would never have been pos¬ 
sible. Being merely a diplomat and not 
an economist he could not know, of 
course, that according to the Communists 
who now rule Poland their county was 
bled white by Soviet exploitation. In 
Hungary there is not a single “honest 
Communist” who is in a position to say 
exactly how that country has been ex¬ 
ploited for the behoof of Big Brother 
in the East. Inasmuch as the Kadarene 
swine appear to be gaining the upper 
hand over the workers we may never 
know now: uranium sent to the USSR 
was only one item filched by the Soviet 
imperialists from the Magyars at far be¬ 
low world prices. 

Desert Called Peace 

Vlad was expansive on the value to 
his people of the Soviet form of people’s 
democracy as compared with the false 
values embodied in what was designated 
“bourgeois democracy”. The importance 
was emphasized of the close and enduring 
friendship which existed now and always 
would exist between the Soviet Union 
and Rumania as a Socialist State. (No 
mention, of course, of the disarmament 
of the People’s Army on orders from the 
Kremlin. Khrushchev, at least, reposes 
no trust in this friendliness of the 
Rumanian workers in uniform). 

Final worlds of Vlad's broadcast were 
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“The ultimate responsibility, however, 
is the Queen’s alone. It is a hard and 
heavy duty to discharge. She has dis¬ 
charged it. Time and events will show 
how wisely she has judged.” 

No politician of Mr. Bevan’s 
standing could miss such a political 
plum. What an opportunity for this 
son-of-the-people labelled Red by 
his enemies, to show that under the 
surface he is really true-blue! 

These are exceedingly dangerous words. 
Does The Times mean that when the 
Opposition, which is Her Majesty’s Op¬ 
position as well as the nation’s, criticises, 
as it must certainly do, the policy of Mr. 
Macmillan, that they will be at the 
same time commenting on the wisdom of 
Her Majesty’s choice? 

Let me make my position clear beyond 
all danger of misunderstanding. There 
can be no criticism of the Queen. She 
carried out her constitutional duties 
scrupulously and efficiently, and, no 
doubt, in accordance with the precedents 
that her advisers placed before her. The 
fault lay with the Tory Party. 

The Queen should never have had the 
invidious and distasteful task of having 
to choose between a number of Tory 


leaders competing for the office of 
Premier. 

The Times itself points out that if 
such a situation recurred too frequently 
it would be necessary to make constitu¬ 
tional changes to meet it. Unfortunately, 
we have to meet it now. 

How much lower, one wonders, 
can these politicians stoop in satis¬ 
fying their craving for power? 
“There can be no criticism of the 
Queen” indeed! What self-respect¬ 
ing person would accept the role of 
rubber stamp and mouthpiece one 
day of one political faction and on 
the next of another? Who (other 
than a film-star or politician), would 
subject his or her person to the 
exhibitionistic indignities, the gos¬ 
sip and the sycophants and put up 
with it for years on end without a 
protest? But what is more impor¬ 
tant, what professed socialist would 
have dared use Bevan’s words fifty 
years ago? 

★ 

I T is important that it should be 

universally known, and under¬ 


stood, that the “Queen’s prerogative” 
is a right of the sovereign to appoint 
the leader of the government. For 
ii it applies to the Tories it must 
equally apply to the “Socialists” 
and we would hate to think that 
Elizabeth would prefer Gaitskell to 
Bevan! But we think this business 
of “prerogative” is as phoney as the 
“kissing of hands”, and that in the 
present crisis the Crown was again 
the rubber stamp to the wishes of 
the real forces that count within the 
Tory Party. We do not know who 
in the Labour Party is the equivalent 
of the Cecils among the Tories, but 
Mr. Bevan should know, for after all 
was he not shunned by his own par¬ 
liamentary colleagues at a time when 
he was the darling of the Constitu¬ 
ent Parties? The Labour Party 
hasn’t been in the game for four 
centuries as have been the Cecils. 
But in the short time it has been in 
business it is quite clear that they 
have not been slow in learning all 
the tricks of the trade. But people 
who live in glass houses really 
should refrain from throwing stones! 


THROUGH * THE RUSSIAN PRESS 


Kremlin Respectability 


JD ESPECTABILITY is one of things 
craved after by the Kremlin mana¬ 
gers of the most extensive though not 
yet the strongest State capitalist system 
on earth. Whenever they can they use 
every possible means to impress both 
themselves and the masses of the Rus¬ 
sian workers and peasants with this 
recognition by others, by their capitalist 
enemies of the West, by the national 
States of the East. 

One of these methods employed at 
home is to get diplomats to the satellites 
to broadcast and to televise their talks. 
Freedom reported a couple of weeks 
ago the speech broadcast by the Alban¬ 
ian ambassador in Moscow. This week 
we report something of what another 
satellite diplomat said on the wireless 
for the Moscow public. 

Speaking, then, on the occasion of 
Rumania’s celebration of her national 
independence day, comrade M. T. Vlad 
said that: 

“During the years since 1947 when the 
people themselves had governed their 
own land, achievements had been attain¬ 
ed such as one could never have hoped 
for under many decades of a capitalist 
regime. Economic and other develop¬ 
ments in our country show quite objec¬ 
tively that the supreme aim of the 
Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party 
and of the Government was to secure a 
better, an independent, and a cultural 
life for the toilers. The enthusiasm with 
which the broad masses of the Rumanian 
folk worked to carry through the pro¬ 
gramme of economic developments on a 
national scale which was adopted by the 
Second Party Congress was ample proof 
of the faith of the masses in the Party’s 
policy.” (Pravda, 365/14028). 


to the effect that he wished Soviet Russia 
all success in its struggle for peace. But 
surely he knew of the kind of peace that 
will descend on the cities of Pest and 
Buda if the Soviet stooge Kadar is main¬ 
tained in office—by the offensive wea¬ 
pons of the Red Army? Pest and Buda 
are ruins; coal mines are damaged by the 
mere fact of not being operated; at Pecs 
the uranium workings are in danger for 
a number of reasons—all this enormous 
material destruction is solely the act of 
the Kremlin and the Red Army. But on 
all this Vlad was silent. 

Another Rumanian Stooge 

A much bigger stooge was also doing 
his masters’ bidding elsewhere in tke 
Soviet Empire sometime previously. 
Pravda (359/14022) gives four full col¬ 
umns to what it regarded as an impor¬ 
tant speech by comrade G. Gherghiu- 
Dej who is first secretary of the Ruman¬ 
ian Communist Party. About the 20th 
of December last he spoke in Tyrgu- 
Muresh, the capital, so to say, of the 
Hungarian autonomous district of the 
Rumanian republic. Even Pravda does 
not seem to know the precise date; but, 
anyhow, it was a district conference of 
the C.P. 

Old George worked hard to follow the 
Khrushchev-Pollitt line that a fascist 
counter-revolution had been attempted in 
Hungary. However, he had to admit 
that “the former leadership of the Hun¬ 
garian Communist Party as headed by 
Rakosi and Gero had committed the 
gravest of mistakes in every possible 
-field—in the economic. Pam. State and 


Setting Their House in Order 

Wherever Soviet interference or the 
stupid apeing of Bolshevik methods have 
prevailed in any single one of the East 
European countries now under the heel 
of the new imperialism disaster has fol¬ 
lowed. At the beginning of this month 
the Rumanian Government took the 
advice given by their Party’s first secre¬ 
tary at Tyrgu-Muresh when he insisted 
that “it behoved all communists every¬ 
where to draw the true conclusions from 
the Hungarian events”. One conclusion 
has already been drawn and demonstrated 
in the acknowledgement that farming 
according to Communist Party policies 
is a complete failure. 

Gherghiu-Dej declared at the New 
Year’s plenary session of his Party’s cen¬ 
tral committee that their farming system 
had “proved a failure and was in fact 
hampering the development of the coun¬ 
try’s agriculture”. 

So from the first of this month of 
January 1957, individual as well as co¬ 
operative farmers will no longer be 
forced to deliver fixed quotas of all 
grains, potatoes, hay, milk. But at every 
step taken by the State—any State- 
bureaucracy grows the stronger. Rumania 
has therefore appointed special contract¬ 
ing and purchasing boards to arrange for 
the buying in on behalf of the State of 
all agricultural goods. Farmers are to 
be allowed to help in fixing prices. 
Government, for its part, has promised 
to raise prices on many farm products. 
Workers in the towns and on the oil 
fields will have to carry this extra bur¬ 
den. 

c:_ _• 1 
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Kremlin Respectability 


JDESPECT ABILITY is one of things 

craved after by the Kremlin mana¬ 
gers of the most extensive though not 
yet the strongest State capitalist system 
on earth. Whenever they can they use 
every possible means to impress both 
themselves and the masses of the Rus¬ 
sian workers and peasants with this 
recognition by others, by their capitalist 
enemies of the West, by the national 
States of the East. 

One of these methods employed at 
home is to get diplomats to the satellites 
to broadcast and to televise their talks. 
Freedom reported a couple of weeks 
ago the speech broadcast by the Alban¬ 
ian ambassador in Moscow. This week 
we report something of what another 
satellite diplomat said on the wireless 
for the Moscow public. 

Speaking, then, on the occasion of 
Rumania’s celebration of her national 
independence day, comrade M. T. Vlad 
said that: 

“During the years since 1947 when the 
people themselves had governed their 
own land, achievements had been attain¬ 
ed such as one could never have hoped 
for under many decades of a capitalist 
regime. Economic and other develop¬ 
ments in our country show quite objec¬ 
tively that the supreme aim of the 
Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party 
and of the Government was to secure a 
better, an independent, and a cultural 
life for the toilers. The enthusiasm with 
which the broad masses of the Rumanian 
folk worked to carry through the pro¬ 
gramme of economic developments on a 
national scale which was adopted by the 
Second Party Congress was ample proof 
of the faith of the masses in the Party’s 
policy.” ( Pravda , 365/14028). 

Big Brother Such a Help 

According to this Tass report comrade 
Vlad laid great stress on the fact that 
were it not for the constant assistance 
rendered by the Soviet Union this steady 
advancement of the Rumanian People's 
Democracy would never have been pos¬ 
sible. Being merely a diplomat and not 
an economist he could not know, of 
course, that according to the Communists 
who now rule Poland their county was 
bled white by Soviet exploitation. In 
Hungary there is not a single “honest 
Communist” who is in a position to say 
exactly how that country has been ex¬ 
ploited for the behoof of Big Brother 
in the East. Inasmuch as the Kadarene 
swine appear to be gaining the upper 
hand over the workers we may never 
know now: uranium sent to the USSR 
was only one item filched by the Soviet 
imperialists from the Magyars at far be¬ 
low world prices. 

Desert Called Peace 

Vlad was expansive on the value to 
his people of the Soviet form of people’s 
democracy as compared with the false 
values embodied in what was designated 
“bourgeois democracy”. The importance 
was emphasized of the close and enduring 
friendship which existed now and always 
would exist between the Soviet Union 
and Rumania as a Socialist State. (No 
mention, of course, of the disarmament 
of the People’s Army on orders from the 
Kremlin. Khrushchev, at least, reposes 
no trust in this friendliness of the 
Rumanian workers in uniform^. 

Final worlds of Vlad's broadcast were 


to the effect that he wished Soviet Russia 
all success in its struggle for peace. But 
surely he knew of the kind of peace that 
will descend on the cities of Pest and 
Buda if the Soviet stooge Kadar is main¬ 
tained in office—by the offensive wea¬ 
pons of the Red Army? Pest and Buda 
are ruins; coal mines are damaged by the 
mere fact of not being operated; at Pecs 
the uranium workings are in danger for 
a number of reasons—all this enormous 
material destruction is solely the act of 
the Kremlin and the Red Army. But on 
all this Vlad was silent. 

Another Rumanian Stooge 

A much bigger stooge was also doing 
his masters’ bidding elsewhere in the 
Soviet Empire sometime previously. 
Pravda (359/14022) gives four full col¬ 
umns to what it regarded as an impor¬ 
tant speech by comrade G. Gherghiu- 
Dej who is first secretary of the Ruman¬ 
ian Communist Party. About the 20th 
of December last he spoke in Tyrgu- 
Muresh, the capital, so to say, of the 
Hungarian autonomous district of the 
Rumanian republic. Even Pravda does 
not seem to know the precise date; but, 
anyhow, it was a district conference of 
the C.P. 

Old George worked hard to follow the 
Khrushchev-Pollitt line that a fascist 
counter-revolution had been attempted in 
Hungary. However, he had to admit 
that “the former leadership of the Hun¬ 
garian Communist Party as headed by 
Rakosi and Gero had committed the 
gravest of mistakes in every possible 
field—in the economic. Party, State, and 
cultural fields. These errors had called 
forth the righteous indignation of the 
toilers. The said errors had been util¬ 
ized by reactionaries both inside and out¬ 
side Hungary. 

. . . Instead of a normal Party life 
based on the Leninist principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism and an inner-Party 
democracy, there had been a continuous 
violation of the legal standards of the 
People’s Democracy. A large number 
of old members of the Party had been 
arrested. Criticism from below had been 
systematically stifled.” 

You spoke well, George, for this 
once at least. Such a pity you can’t 
attend the Easter conference of the Eng¬ 
lish Communist Party! 


Setting Their House in Order 

Wherever Soviet interference or the 
stupid apeing of Bolshevik methods have 
prevailed in any single one of the East 
European countries now under the heel 
of the new imperialism disaster has fol¬ 
lowed. At the beginning of this month 
the Rumanian Government took the 
advice given by their Party’s first secre¬ 
tary at Tyrgu-Muresh when he insisted 
that “it behoved all communists every¬ 
where to draw the true conclusions from 
the Hungarian events”. One conclusion 
has already been drawn and demonstrated 
in the acknowledgement that farming 
according to Communist Party policies 
is a complete failure. 

Gherghiu-Dej declared at the New 
Year’s plenary session of his Party’s cen¬ 
tral committee that their farming system 
had “proved a failure and was in fact 
hampering the development of the coun¬ 
try’s agriculture”. 

So from the first of this month of 
January 1957, individual as well as co¬ 
operative farmers will no longer be 
forced to deliver fixed quotas of all 
grains, potatoes, hay, milk. But at every 
step taken by the State—any State- 
bureaucracy grows the stronger. Rumania 
has therefore appointed special contract¬ 
ing and purchasing boards to arrange for 
the buying in on behalf of the State of 
all agricultural goods. Farmers are to 
be allowed to help in fixing prices. 
Government, for its part, has promised 
to raise prices on many farm products. 
Workers in the towns and on the oil 
fields will have to carry this extra bur¬ 
den. 

Since Rumania has not risen in revolt 
yet and therefore everything in the gar¬ 
den is lovely—to use John Ross Camp¬ 
bell’s phrase —The Daily Worker is 
going to do a lot of serpentine twisting 
if it is to explain to its boneheads why 
it has been essential in recent weeks for 
the Kremlin to call an economic con¬ 
ference at the highest level in Moscow 
and why the Rumanian Government and 
Party had to sit for three whole days 
discussing “the country’s economic diflL 
culties”. Why, the sale on the world 
market of her oil alone cou 7 d solve all 
Rumania’s economic ills. Where does 
this oil go? To ask the question is to 
answer it. The Imperialist Power needs 
jt - I.P. 
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Middle East Power Vacuum 

The Eisenhower Doctrine 

% 


I N some respects the Eisenhower 
doctrine for the Middle East is 
beginning to resemble a kind of 
means test with a difference’ The 
first qualification is of course that 
the* state concerned should require 
aid of some sort; almost all the 
countries concerned fall into this 
category so from America’s point of 
view this is no problem—she is sell¬ 
ing on a potentially buyer’s market. 

Mr. Dulles will no doubt be the 
principal judge of qualifiers and to 
a great extent is also laying down 
the rules for qualification. How¬ 
ever before he can get started he 
must get sanction from Congress; 
this, in his view must be obtained 
very speedily, he hopes by February 
1st, but it is unlikely that congress 
will approve the resolution as quick¬ 
ly as that. He has stated that unless 
the U.S. acts quickly in the Middle 
East: ... it is our definite belief 

that this area is very likely to be lost. 
And if it is lost it will be the greatest 
victory that the Soviet Communists 
could ever have gained, because if 
they get this area they in effect will 
have got Western Europe without a 
war.” 

This in our view is putting it a 
little too strong, but it is at least an 
indication, if we are to believe that 
Mr. Dulles means what he says, that 
the official American attitude is one 
of urgency and of the importance 
placed upon “vacuum filling” in the 
Middle East. He further stated that 
Russia was undoubtedly increasing 
its activity in the area (confirmed, 
he inferred, by the Ambassadors of 
Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Pakistan), 
and rammed his point home by add¬ 
ing that “the time within which we 
can act effectively is not of very 
great duration.” 

The main qualification for U.S. 
aid, economic and military, seems to 
be “dedication”. What is required 
insists Mr. Dulles, is that before any 
help is forthcoming the countries of 
the Middle East should dedicate 
themselves to the fight against inter¬ 


William Richard Lethaby 

W** Continue* from p. 2 

motor-car . . . Think of the post-offices 
in the back-ends of grocers shops . . . 
the leaky private houses with their 
cracked ceilings, the fireplaces making 
fog rather than he&t . . . All the streets 
are netted over and across with sagging 
telegraph and telephone wires hitched 
on to weak parapets and trigged up to 
tottering chimneys—a shuddering sight 
when you take notice of these things. 
Fortunately most of us have given up 
taking notice in infancy ...” 

Is not all this true—more true than 
when he wrote forty years ago? And 
is not the remedy, the only possible 


national communism (the phrase in¬ 
ternational communism is not just 
used as a euphemism for the USSR, 
but is obviously intended specifically 
to include China). “ ... we do not 
want to give such aid,” said Mr. 
Dulles “if it merely supports gov¬ 
ernments which are subservient to or 
sympathetic to international com¬ 
munism.” This phrase indicates 
that the U.S. is prepared to assist 
Egypt and Syria—providing they 
will adust their present attitudes and 
mend their ways. 

One suspects that other qualifica¬ 
tions will be necessary for most of 
the countries concerned; these will 
no doubt be of a more definitive 
nature and will be more specific 
agreements with individual states. 
They may perhaps concern the ques¬ 
tion of an air base here or a private 
trading arrangement there—one can¬ 
not yet tell for sure. It is neverthe¬ 
less a fact that the recently expired 
air base agreement with Saudi 
Arabia is expected to be extended. 
Naturally Mr. Dulles would not 
want too many details made public 
at this stage, since he would then be 
in the position of playing his cards 
with an open hand. 

If the doctrine is approved by 
Congress with no amendments it will 
provide for those countries which 
“qualify”, a degree of military and 
economic aid to be agreed, and the 
guarantee that America will support 


Dear Comrades, 

To-day I read the article on the sub¬ 
ject: “Where do the Jewish Anarchists 
Stand?” (Freedom) and as an old active 
comrade in the Jewish movement in 
England, for six years, and active since 
then in the American Jewish movement, 
I want to tell you that I am in full accord 
With your article. 

I want you to know that the Freie 
Arbeiter Stimme do not represent the 
viewpoint of all Jewish comrades in 
America. 

Enclosed please find ten dollars to 
help cover the deficit on Freedom. 

Your Comrade, 

S. Margolis. 

To the Editors of Freedom, 

Reading in your paper of December 
8th, “Where do the Jewish Anarchists 
Stand?” I would like to know where 
anarchists with common sense stand? 

True enough, British government offi¬ 
cials didn’t care to save Jews during the 
Nazi slaughter and so it is to-day: No 
government cares about Jews; only Arab 

matter thAi-A ic nil in 


the victim of any overt aggression. 
(The Arab-Israeli problem is how¬ 
ever to be left to U.N.—supported 
by U.S.). 

It is difficult to refrain from specu¬ 
lation upon what might have been 
the situation, if America (and of 
course the rest of the Western bloc) 
had followed a policy of economic 
aid to the Middle East before the 
Suez crisis, before the Czech arms 
deal, before the “doctrine” became 
necessary in terms of spheres of in¬ 
fluence, before the panic created by 
fears of Russian infiltration. 

Needless to say we have become 
accustomed to the fact that govern¬ 
ments only take actions which are 
directly in their own interests and 
have no thoughts of assisting others 
simply because they need assistance. 
However, in this instance, if the West 
had in fact made some real effort 
to help the backward countries of 
the Middle East before it had to, 
not only would those countries have 
benefited but so would have the 
West. 

Many lives could have been 
saved, many dollars and pounds 
could have been put to better use 
and the bitterness between nations 
would have been lessened. Unfor¬ 
tunately states are not particularly 
interested in such things, but only 
in the widening of their own power, 
prestige and influence at the cheap¬ 
est possible cost. 


for that matter, he would be glad to find 
a place in Israel and to be protected by 
the State of Israel. 

The average Arab is full of hatred, 
became the Jew can do better. The 
Jewish kibbutzim are still the nearest 
thing to the philosophy of Anarchism. 
You ought to give credit to communities 
and to people who create a sane civiliza¬ 
tion in Kibbutzim rather than to show 
pity to the blind, dogmatic Arab masses 
who follow Nasser or other devil rulers. 
Yes, we still make comparisons. Even 
for Anarchists it is still easier to work 
in a democracy like Israel than in Arab 
or so-called “communist” countries. The 
“lesser evil” is still something not to 
belittle. 

But, there is something of a Jewish 
individual way of life and culture, what 
most of the intelligent Jews don’t want 
to give up. Such a life can only flourish 
in the Jewish homeland—therefore the 
Jewish Anarchists who are as revolution¬ 
ary and cosmopolitan as you are, have 
enough common sense to support it. 

As to your ignorance of Yiddish— 
why? If R. Rocker could learn enough I 


TWO VIEWPOINTS ON 

Where do Jewish Anarchists Stand? 
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inis in our view is putting it a 
little too strong, but it is at least an 
indication, if we are to believe that 
Mr. Dulles means what he says, that 
the official American attitude is one 
of urgency and of the importance 
placed upon “vacuum filling” in the 
Middle East. He further stated that 
Russia was undoubtedly increasing 
its activity in the area (confirmed, 
he inferred, by the Ambassadors of 
Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Pakistan), 
and rammed his point home by add¬ 
ing that “the time within which we 
can act effectively is not of very 
great duration.” 

The main qualification for U.S. 
aid, economic and military, seems to 
be “dedication”. What is required 
insists Mr. Dulles, is that before any 
help is forthcoming the countries of 
the Middle East should dedicate 
themselves to the fight against inter- 


William Richard Lethaby 
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motor-car . . . Think of the post-offices 
in the back-ends of grocers shops . . . 
the leaky private houses with their 
cracked ceilings, the fireplaces making 
fog rather than hedt . . . All the streets 
are netted over and across with sagging 
telegraph and telephone wires hitched 
on to weak parapets and trigged up to 
tottering chimneys—a shuddering sight 
when you take notice of these things. 
Fortunately most of us have given up 
taking notice in infancy ...” 

Is not all this true—more true than 
when he wrote forty years ago? And 
is not the remedy, the only possible 
remedy, the one he proposed—the de¬ 
velopment of a movement for civic con¬ 
sciousness and town-tidying? 

“Directly I speak of art in the town 
it will be natural for you to think of 
a picture gallery or a special statue or 
some ‘art lamp-post’, or other over- 
ornamented object; but I must again in¬ 
sist that this is not what I mean. I 
mean the making of our towns fair and 
fit to live in from end to end, the white¬ 
washing of back courts, the laying down 
of turf, the reducing of the advertisement 
mania, the smartening of the railway 
station, the seeing to it that there shall 
be some place in every town where 
decent food can be got comparable to 
what one gets abroad . . . We need to 
make it an enthusiasm, a game, a ‘move¬ 
ment’,—a tide of tidying”. 

★ 

YV7HO shall measure the greatness of 
W this man? asked Eric Gill, and 
Sydney Cockerell described him as a 
“saintlike and peerless character”. But 
for those whose only acquaintance with 
Lethaby is through his writings, he must 
stand out simply as a man who had the 
rare ability to put first things first. 

C.W. 


The more important of W. R. Lethaby’s 
books are : 

Mediaeval Art (1904, reprinted Nel¬ 
son 1949). 

Architecture (Home University Lib¬ 
rary 1912, reprinted Oxford U.P. 
1955). 

Form in Civilisation (1922, reprinted 
Oxford U.P. 1938). 

Philip Webb and His Work (Oxford 
U.P. 1935). 

Architecture, Nature and Magic 
(Duckworth 1956). 


wilh an open nanu. 

If the doctrine is approved by 
Congress with no amendments it will 
provide for those countries which 
“qualify”, a degree of military and 
economic aid to be agreed, and the 
guarantee that America will support 


Dear Comrades, 

To-day I read the article on the sub¬ 
ject: “Where do the Jewish Anarchists 
Stand?” (Freedom) and as an old active 
comrade in the Jewish movement in 
England, for six years, and active since 
then in the American Jewish movement, 
I want to tell you that I am in full accord 
With your article. 

I want you to know that the Freie 
Arbeiter Stimme do not represent the 
viewpoint of all Jewish comrades in 
America. 

Enclosed please find ten dollars to 
help cover the deficit on Freedom. 

Your Comrade, 

S. Margolis. 

To the Editors of Freedom, 

Reading in your paper of December 
8th, “Where do the Jewish Anarchists 
Stand?” I would like to know where 
anarchists with common sense stand? 

True enough, British government offi¬ 
cials didn’t care to save Jews during the 
Nazi slaughter and so it is to-day: No 
government cares about Jews; only Arab 
refugees matter, because there is oil in 
Arab lands, and the rulers of Arabia 
know how to exploit the feelings of Arab 
refugees and take the millions of dollars. 

Nathan Chofski is all right because he 
feels safe in Israel. If he had to leave 
Egypt without any means, or Hungary 


ana me u liter ness ueiween nuuuiis 
would have been lessened. Unfor¬ 
tunately states are not particularly 
interested in such things, but only 
in the widening of their own power, 
prestige and influence at the cheap¬ 
est possible cost. 


for that matter, he would be glad to find 
a place in Israel and to be protected by 
the State of Israel. 

The average Arab is full of hatred, 
became the Jew can do better. The 
Jewish kibbutzim are still the nearest 
thing to the philosophy of Anarchism. 
You ought to give credit to communities 
and to people who create a sane civiliza¬ 
tion in Kibbutzim rather than to show 
pity to the blind, dogmatic Arab masses 
who follow Nasser or other devil rulers. 
Yes, we still make comparisons. Even 
for Anarchists it is still easier to work 
in a democracy like Israel than in Arab 
or so-called “communist” countries. The 
“lesser evil” is still something not to 
belittle. 

But, there is something of a Jewish 
individual way of life and culture, what 
most of the intelligent Jews don’t want 
to give up. Such a life can only flourish 
in the Jewish homeland—therefore the 
Jewish Anarchists who are as revolution¬ 
ary agd cosmopolitan as you are, have 
enough common sense to support it. 

As to your ignorance of Yiddish— 
why? If R. Rocker could team enough 
Yiddish to become a Yiddish Editor, 
surely you Could learn enough to under¬ 
stand the Freie Arbeiter Stimme\ 

Yours, 

Brooklyn, Jan. A. M. Ostrover. 
P.S. —I used to live in London. 
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the victim of any overt aggression. 
(The Arab-Israeli problem is how¬ 
ever to be left to U.N.—supported 
by U.S.). 

It is difficult to refrain from specu¬ 
lation upon what might have been 
the situation, if America (and of 
course the rest of the Western bloc ) 
had followed a policy of economic 
aid to the Middle East before the 
Suez crisis, before the Czech arms 
deal, before the “doctrine” became 
necessary in terms of spheres of in¬ 
fluence, before the panic created by 
fears of Russian infiltration. 

Needless to say we have become 
accustomed to the fact that govern¬ 
ments only take actions which are 
directly in their own interests and 
have no thoughts of assisting others 
simply because they need assistance. 
However, in this instance, if the West 
had in fact made some real effort 
to help the backward countries of 
the Middle East before it had to, 
not only would those countries have 
benefited but so would have the 
West. 

Many lives could have been 
saved, many dollars and pounds 
could have been put to better use 
and the bitterness between nations 
would have been lessened. Unfor¬ 
tunately states are not particularly 
interested in such things, but only 
in the widening of their own power, 
prestige and influence at the cheap¬ 
est possible cost. 
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for that matter, he would be glad to find 
a place in Israel and to be protected by 
the State of Israel. 

The average Arab is full of hatred, 
became the Jew can do better. The 
Jewish kibbutzim are still the nearest 
thing to the philosophy of Anarchism. 
You ought to give credit to communities 
and to people who create a sane civiliza¬ 
tion in Kibbutzim rather than to show 
pity to the blind, dogmatic Arab masses 
who follow Nasser or other devil rulers. 
Yes, we still make comparisons. Even 
for Anarchists it is still easier to work 
in a democracy like Israel than in Arab 
or so-called “communist” countries. The 
“lesser evil” is still something not to 
belittle. 

But, there is something of a Jewish 
individual way of life and culture, what 
most of the intelligent Jews don’t want 
to give up. Such a life can only flourish 
in the Jewish homeland—therefore the 
Jewish Anarchists who are as revolution¬ 
ary and cosmopolitan as you are, have 
enough common sense to support it. 

As to your ignorance of Yiddish— 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to the cordial Mr. Fledley (The 
Bohemians on our Shirt-Tails, Freedom 
Nov. 24), I wish to propose the follow¬ 
ing rejoinders: 

1. The editor of Freedom is continu¬ 
ing to express his belief in the congenital 
idiocy of Americans by publishing only 
the most ridiculous communications 
from this country. 

2. Mr. Hedley, in his usual vague 
manner, alludes to things and events, 
quotes unknown persons and never 
allows himself to be guilty of expressing 
a specific fact. 

3. No self-respecting bohemian would 
have anything to do with the “honest and 
discriminating” blowhard types for which 
Mr. Hedley speaks. 

4. The bohemian element in the San 
Francisco Bay Area will never be found 
hanging onto the shirt tails of Mr. Hed* 
ley’s sinless stone-heaving friends, who¬ 
ever they may be. 

5. The bohemians hereabouts are 
creating works of literature, music and 
art while the “responsible, honest repre¬ 
sentatives of an advanced philosophical 
movement” sink deeper daily into the 
stink of middle class conventionality. 

6. Out of the “relatively harmless 
expression of protest against bourgeois 
society” has come the greatest creative 
works of modern time. 

Unctiously, 

Henry Herman Evans. 
San Francisco, Dec. 15. 

Dear Editors, 

• Mr. Bob Green, in Freedom (Refugee 
from Bohemia, Dec. 1, 1956), attempts 
amid strangulations of distorted humour, 
to reply to my contention that passe 
Bohemia has helped to destroy the influ¬ 
ence of anarchist philosophy. Mr. Green 
fails to amuse or make sense. His jocu¬ 
lar jag is unfair to the honest readers 
of Freedom. He sounds hysterical—if 
not sex stricken—running off about forni¬ 
cation, kissing, Submergia, H-bombs, 
children, etc., etc., in all directions at 
once without once discussing the issue. 
This is no shock to me, but rather typical 
professional Bohemianism at work. The 
issue is, to remind anyone still interested, 
that Bohemia, in my opinion, is as 
ridiculously ineffectual as hiding under 
a buffalo skin during an air raid. (To 
please the Bob Greens in the world I’ll 
try to use the word “/■— k” in this letter. 
This is considered very “revolutionary”!) 

Contemporary Bohemia has been 
nothing but an irresponsible, vicious, ado¬ 
lescent, play-acting ennui committing 
harm to any sincere and honest person 
it ever came in contact with. We mustn’t 
confuse Bohemia with nonconformity— 
this being the obvious error Mr. Green 
and his sort would have us all make. 
The two are not the same. The non¬ 
conformist stands for responsible inde¬ 
pendent will, not the cliche Bohemian 
uniformity. Bohemians think and act 
alike—in San Francisco, London, Bom¬ 
bay. In fact it’s the corniest act still 
playing. 


But the most fantastic trash Mr. Green 
injects into his comic-book letter is that 
business about Bohemia being at the 
barricades in the Hungarian fight against 
Russian tanks! Having personally inter¬ 
viewed a number of Hungarian refugees 
here in San Francisco, and also having 
worked with people connected with 
broadcasting over the American radio 
for Hungarian relief, not to mention com¬ 
munications received from Vienna, we 
have yet to locate a single member of 
that clownish sect known as Bohemia 
who took part in the current uprising. 
Those who were in the thick of the revo¬ 
lution appear to be mostly young college 
students in such fields as Engineering, 
Medicine, Law, the Sciences—all so- 
called “boorjoy” trades Mr. Green would 
probably sneer at disdainfully. Although 
I’ve examined several dozen records of 
these exiles, I admit I didn’t think of 
counting beards and berets, but I did 
note that none of them acted as silly as 
Mr. Green’s characters portrayed in his 
Bohemian letter. 

Bohemia is as outmoded as the old- 
fashioned water closet and smells equally 
as bad. Some people, like Mr. Green, 
probably prefer it. They’re welcome to 
it. Note, however, that anarchist Free¬ 
dom attracts less non-conformists, inde¬ 
pendent, non-Bohemians. The Bob 
Greens in the world will never help 
rescue Freedom or Hungary or anyone 
else. It’s much more fun drinking beer 
in a dirty alley .... 

Sincerely, 

Leslie Woolf Hedley. 
San Francisco, Jan. 3. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

LECTURE-DISCUSSIONS 
Every Sunday at 7.30 at 
THE MALATESTA CLUB, 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, W.l. 

JAN. 20—Billy Strachan on 
THE CARRIBEAN 

Questions, Discussion and Admission 
all free. 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 
Weather Permitting 
HYDE PARK 
Sundays at 3.30 p.m. 

MANETTE STREET 
(Charing X Road) 

Saturdays at 5.30 p.m. 


★ Malatesta Club it 

Swaraj House, 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, London, W.L. 
(Tel.: MUSeum 7277). 
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would have been lessened. Unfor¬ 
tunately states are not particularly 
interested in such things, but only 
in the widening of their own power, 
prestige and influence at the cheap¬ 
est possible cost. 
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for that matter, he would be glad to find 
a place in Israel and to be protected by 
the State of Israel. 

The average Arab is full of hatred, 
became the Jew can do better. The 
Jewish kibbutzim are still the nearest 
thing to the philosophy of Anarchism. 
You ought to give credit to communities 
and to people who create a sane civiliza¬ 
tion in Kibbutzim rather than to show 
pity to the blind, dogmatic Arab masses 
who follow Nasser or other devil rulers. 
Yes, we still make comparisons. Even 
for Anarchists it is still easier to work 
in a democracy like Israel than in Arab 
or so-called “communist” countries. The 
“lesser evil” is still something not to 
belittle. 

But, there is something of a Jewish 
individual way of life and culture, what 
most of the intelligent Jews don’t want 
to give up. Such a life can only flourish 
in the Jewish homeland—therefore the 
Jewish Anarchists who are as revolution¬ 
ary and cosmopolitan as you are/ have 
enough common sense to support it. 

As to your ignorance of Yiddish— 
why? If R. Rocker could team enough 
Yiddish to become a Yiddish Editor, 
surely you Could learn enough to under¬ 
stand the Freie Arbeiter Stimme\ 

Yours, 

Brooklyn, Jan. A. M. Ostrover. 

P.S. —I used to live in London. 
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27 , Red Lien Street, 
London, W.C.I. 


Henry Herman Evans. 
San Francisco, Dec. 15. 

Dear Editors, 

Mr. Bob Green, in Freedom (Refugee 
from Bohemia, Dec. 1, 1956), attempts 
amid strangulations of distorted humour, 
to reply to my contention that passe 
Bohemia has helped to destroy the influ¬ 
ence of anarchist philosophy. Mr. Green 
fails to amuse or make sense. His jocu¬ 
lar jag is unfair to the honest readers 
of Freedom. He sounds hysterical—if 
not sex stricken—running off about forni¬ 
cation, kissing, Submergia, H-bombs, 
children, etc., etc., in all directions at 
once without once discussing the issue. 
This is no shock to me, but rather typical 
professional Bohemianism at work. The 
issue is, to remind anyone still interested, 
that Bohemia, in my opinion, is as 
ridiculously ineffectual as hiding under 
a buffalo skin during an air raid. (To 
please the Bob Greens in the world I’ll 
try to use the word “/— k” in this letter. 
This is considered very “revolutionary”!) 

Contemporary Bohemia has been 
nothing but an irresponsible, vicious, ado¬ 
lescent, play-acting ennui committing 
harm to any sincere and honest person 
it ever came in contact with. We mustn’t 
confuse Bohemia with nonconformity— 
this being the obvious error Mr. Green 
and his sort would have us all make. 
The two are not the same. The non¬ 
conformist stands for responsible inde¬ 
pendent will, not the cliche Bohemian 
uniformity. Bohemians think and act 
alike—in San Francisco, London, Bom¬ 
bay. In fact it’s the corniest act still 
playing. 


Malatesta Debating 
Society in Contest 
Final 

THINNING the semi-final through the 
w default of their opponents (a Civil 
Defence team) the Malatesta .Debating 
Society is taking part in the final of the 
East London Debating Competition. 

The debate is open to the public 
(although opportunities to speak are 
limited) and details are as follows. 
DEBATE 
Motion: 

‘That This House To-day Prefers 
Caesar to Cleopatra’ 
Proposers: The London Area Conserva¬ 
tive Trade Union Advisory 
Council. 

Opposers : The Malatesta Debating Soc. 
Chairman : The Editor of the Stratford 
Express. 

on FRIDAY, 25th January, 1957 
at 8 p.m. at the 
BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE, 
LONDON, E.C.l. 


FREEDOM 
NEEDS MORE 
READERS 


B.S. 


else, it s mucn more run arinxing Deer 
in a dirty alley .... 

Sincerely, 

Leslie Woolf Hedley. 
San Francisco, Jan. 3. 


MEETINGS A N D 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

LECTURE-DISCUSSIONS 

Every Sunday at 7.30 at 
THE MALATESTA CLUB, 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, W.l. 

JAN. 20—Billy Strachan on 
THE CARRIBEAN 

Questions, Discussion and Admission? 
all free. 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

Weather Permitting 
HYDE PARK 
Sundays at 3.30 p.m. 

MANETTE STREET 
(Charing X Road) 

Saturdays at 5.30 p.m. 


★ Malatesta Club ★ 

Swaraj House, 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, London, W.L 
(Tel.: MUSeum 7277). 

/ CTIVITIES 

Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m* 

London Anarchist Group Meetings? 
(see Announcements Column) 


Every Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
Bonar Thompson Speaks. 


Every Friday and Saturday: 

Social Evenings 


AFRICAN FORUM 

Tuesday , January 29th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Canon Collins on 
SOUTH AFRICA & THE 
PROTECTORATES 
Followed by Social 


FREEDOM 

The Anarchist Weekly 

Postal Subscription Rates : 

12 months 19/- (U.S.A. $3.00) 

6 months 9/6 (U.S.A. $1.50) 

3 months 5/- (U.S.A. $0.75) 
Special Subscription Rates for 2 copies 
12 months 29/- (U.S.A. $4.50) 

6 month* 14/6 (U.S.A. $2.25) 

Cheques, P.O.’s and Money Orders should 
be made out to FREEDOM PRESS, crossed 
a/c Payee, and addressed to the publishers 

FREEDOM PRESS 

27 Red Lion Street 
London, W.C.I. England 

Tel. : Chancery 8364 
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SomcDody asked Shaw if Lethaby was his 
pupil. ‘No,’ Shaw replied, ‘I am his’ 
The strange thing is that though Lethaby 
must have admired Shaw, I never heard 
him say so, and he reserved all his admir¬ 
ation for Philip Webb, who by the 
austere simplicity of his life, and the 
sincerity of his convictions, appeared to 
Lethaby to be the ideal of what an 
architect should be ... ” 

The eight or nine buildings that Leth¬ 
aby did on his own, though interesting 
in themselves, hardly account for the 
claim made by Mr. Noel Rooke that, 
“In the end Lethaby has had more influ¬ 
ence on world architectural thought than 
any other Englishman before or since”. 
This influence was due to his qualities 
as a teacher and thinker, and as one of 
the initiators of those organisations 
which have concerned themselves with 
the state of our physical surroundings. 
For years he was active in the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
which Morris and Webb had founded in 
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he was resolute in combatting architect¬ 
ural revivalism, insisting in a famous 
passage written in 1912: 

“The modern way of buiding must be 
flexible and vigorous, even smart and 
hard. We must give up designing the 
broken-down picturesque which is part 
of the ideal of make-believe. The enemy 
is not science, but vulgarity, a pretence 
to beauty at second-hand. We have to 
awaken the civic ideal and to aim first 
at the obvious commonplaces of cleanli¬ 
ness, order, and neatness”. 

He was fascinated by the ritual and 
symbolism behind ancient architectural 
motifs and forms. (He wrote in 1892 
a book called Architecture, Mysticism 
and Myth, and rewrote it years later as 
a series of articles called Architecture, 
Nature and Magic), but he did not de¬ 
mand mysticism or symbolism in modern 
building, declaring in 1893 that “new 
design must ever be founded on a strict 
consideration of the exact purpose to be 
fulfilled”, in 1903 that, “hardness, facts, 
experiments that should be architecture, 


wJ-iC .CAX. 

does”. 
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il If one is as unfortunate as 1 have 
been, and becomes famous for things 
one has not done and words one has not 
uttered, one has to admit that legend is 
stronger than history, because history is 
truth which become false in the long 
run, and legend is falsehood which, in 
the long run, becomes truth." 

—Jean Cocteau. 


J SUPPOSE many Freedom readers 
must often have wondered if leaders 
and articles could not by some miracu¬ 
lous means be transferred from the 
columns of Freedom to those of other 


Freedom 

r. 


Dear Sir, 

In the October 6, 1956, issue of Free¬ 
dom there appears a review of a short 
story of mine called “She Knew Kropot¬ 
kin”. The story first appeared in the 
American magazine, The Reporter. 

Only one section of what your reviewer 
wrote is accurate. When he states that 
I “ . . . was given every assistance . . . ” 
by members of Freedom Press, he is 
understating the case. I was given most 
generous help and my recollection of all 
of the individuals that I met there was 
most pleasant. With many of you I 
disagreed politically, but the mood was 
one of friendliness and generosity. And 
that, alas, is the single objective state¬ 
ment which your reviewer makes. 

It is always difficult to reduce a piece 
of fiction to reporting, but your reviewer, 
“C.AV.”, not only does a bad job, he 
does one that is flagrantly and destruc¬ 
tively misleading. I cannot hope to 
overtake the damage that such a vicious 
review has done, but I should like to 
remark upon the most obvious misinter¬ 
pretations. 

First, the Miss Warren-Gorer of my 
story was not an anarchist. She was a 
right-wing, direct-action Leninist who 
had clearly abandoned anarchism. In 
fact, the whole crux of the story is that 
until her faith in anarchism was crushed, 
Miss Warren-Gorer was a rather likable 
and effective person. No reasonable 
person could have read the story and 
thought it an indictment or description 
of anarchism. I have my doubts about 
anarchism, but they are not reflected in 
this story. Secondly, my story was not 
a “pitiable rehash of the stuff spread 
around by agents-provocateurs of the 
French and Russian governments in the 
eighteen-nineties”. It attempts to des¬ 
cribe a contemporary type of revolution¬ 
ary who, in the terrible grip of extreme 
ideology, will even exterminate his fel¬ 
low man. Hungary and Poland have, in 
the time since the story was published, 
provided a dreadful and sad example that 
such revolutionaries still exist. And 
thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, 
the story is not an attack on the memory 
or reputation of Prince Kropotkin. The 


Called it “A Matter of style” 

Burdick Replies 


harsh things said in the story about 
Kropotkin are said by a person with 
animus and I have imagined that any 
sensible reader would, for that reason, 
devalue them. 

But your “C.W.” does the power of 
my pen too much credit and demeans 
Kropotkin’s reputation. Kropotkin’s great 
and deserved reputation for gentleness, 
charity, and kindness and his enormous 
impact are recognized by people of all 
political views. I did not intend to 
diminish that reputation ... if I had, 
I would not have been successful. 


Sincerely, 

Eugene Burdick. 
Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 3. 


Our Comment: 


[What Mr. Burdick generously con¬ 
cedes in his second paragraph he wants 
to take away later by attempting to justi¬ 
fy gross distortion with technical prob¬ 
lems of short story writing. He even 
suggests that it is we who are responsible 
far “obvious misrepresentations” \ Yet 
in his piece of “fiction” he tells his read¬ 
ers that he found himself wandering 
down “Red Lion Street” and “l came to 
a bookstore. On the window ‘Liberty 
Library' was lettered in black paint . . 
The shop was run by a woman who 
knew Kropotkin. How disguised is this 
piece of fiction so far ? In Red Lion 
Street, a real street, there is a bookstore 
—and only one bookstore—which is in 
fact Freedom Bookshop and is run by a 
woman who knew Kropotkin. Thus the 
only piece of “ fiction” is that Mr. Bur¬ 
dick has called the shop the “Liberty 
Library”. Not a very subtle piece of 
camouflage some would say—and in fact 
several indignant readers from all parts 
of the United States sent us copies of the 
Reporter containing Mr. Burdick*s article. 
So it will be seen that if anybody was 
misleading it was Mr. Burdick and not 
C.W. in his reply in Freedom {Oct. 6) to 
which he gave the apt title “A Matter 
of Style'*. 

For this is what our objection to Mr. 
Burdick's piece amounts to. The world 


may be the stage for the creative writer, 
but we cannot help asking how such a 
writer, who admits that his contact with 
the “Liberty Library”—that is Freedom 
Press—and the group which manages it 
was so pleasant can in the name of art 
(or whatever writer's call their trade) use 
a series of pleasant memories as the back¬ 
ground for a piece of sourness and un¬ 
pleasantness such as he has concocted. 
Even assuming that no one in America 
would identify the setting of his piece as 
Freedom Bookshop, did it not occur to 
Mr. Burdick that there was a possibility 
that his short story might be read by 
members of the Freedom Press Groupl 
And to our minds rather than the con¬ 
fused* arguments he uses to explain 
the real significance of his article we 
should have been much more interested to 
learn from him whether he considers the 
creative writer is morally justified in 
using his contacts with people he con¬ 
siders as friends for his material, par¬ 
ticularly where, as in Burdick's case, he 
only uses them for his setting and then 
superimposes ideas which a\re an insult 
to everything they stand for. Probably 
he does. In which case he is no better 
than the worst hack journalist of the yel¬ 
low Press and will eventually find him¬ 
self with very few friends in the world. 
In his article Burdick was “ordered out” 
of the u .Liberty Library” whereas in his 
letter he tells us that at the Freedom 
Bookshop he was given “most generous 
help". Now if he comes to London we 
somehow doubt whether he will call 
either at the “Liberty Library” or Free¬ 
dom Bookshop, even though we assure 
him now that we wouldn't throw him 
out if he does call. Have you thought 
of those kind of problems, Mr. Burdick, 
in the carefree {so far as your friends 
feelings are concerned) pursuit of your 
career as a Book-of-the-Month writer ? 
—Editors]. 


♦Confused because he uses the word 
revolutionary in its wrong context. The 
struggle at the top in Russia or the 
satellite countries is for power. It has 
nothing to do with revolution or revo¬ 
lutionaries. 
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